The Camaro DNA will never change. But everything else about our sixth-generation 
street icon was redesigned in the name of performance. Its chiseled, athletic shape 
produces the most aerodynamic Camaro ever. Its advanced architecture is up to 

390 Ibs. lighter and 28% stiffer than before. And it all results in nimble handling and 


precise steering that deliver a powerful connection to the road. It’s the new Camaro. 
And it has arrived. 
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The choice is yours, and it’s simple. 


Why have just a bite of a sandwich, when you can have the whole thing? 


The same goes for car insurance. Why go with a company that offers just a low price when GEICO could 
save you hundreds and give you so much more? You could enjoy satisfying professional service, 24/7, from 
a company that’s made it their business to help people since 1936. This winning combination has helped 
GEICO to become the 2nd-largest private passenger auto insurer in the nation. 


Make the smart choice. Get your free quote from GEICO today. 
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geico.com | 1-800-947-AUTO | Local Office 
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51 REVENGE OF THE DEFENSE 
Part 1 of our two-part NFL preview spotlights the 
defense and the overthrow of offensive tyranny. 
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prime. QBs, we'd duck for cover. BY BILL BARNWELL 
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hybrids stop the ball. BY MATT BOWEN 
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Senior writer Don Van Natta Jr. on 
the rise and ruin of daily fantasy 
“Remember those outrageous 
commercials last autumn? ‘Turn 
$10 into a giant $1 million check! 
It’s a snap!’ It seemed as if the 
companies behind those ads 
were themselves striking it rich. 
And then everything began to rapidly fall apart. 
What happened? The answer has more to do with 
reckless risk-taking and a desire to destroy the 
other guy than the metrics of corporate valuations 
and customer retention. In the end, the leaders of 
DraftKings and FanDuel learned the hard way that 
the far more punishing, difficult-to-win skill game 
is the one they've been playing.” MORE ON PAGE 13 


Senior writer Brett Forrest on the 
power of sports 
“Sure, | learned how to smuggle 
massive amounts of cocaine 
into the United States and how 
the DEA attacked the Colombian 
cartels. But my story is about 

X - more than that. It’s stocked with 
All-American heroes and cinematic villains. And at 
the center of it all, actually, was sports. When | 
talked about wrestling with my interview subjects, 
about their experiences from 40 years ago, many 
of these tough guys would weep at the memories. 
They weren't faking it. What they had achieved— 
and shared—in competition meant more to them 
in life than almost anything else.” MORE ON PAGE 40 
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High 
Energy 


Here’s a little secret, readers. We 
photographed Broncos linebacker 

and Super Bowl 50 MVP Von Miller for 
the story in this issue [page 76] on 

the same day as two other shoots, one 
being his Body Issue session. Three- 
a-days are almost unheard of in the 
photo world, so let us walk you through 
it. At LO a.m., Von arrives, helps select 
from 30 pairs of shades and 24 cowboy 
hats. (It’s serious work, people.) At a 
noon lunch, he admits he hasn’t had 
water in days so that he’d be ripped for 
his Body shoot. At 3 p.m., Von, an ama- 
teur photographer, talks f-stops with 
our photo editors. (Freelance con- 
tract?) An hour later, during a break, 
the Dancing With the Stars vet holds 
an impromptu lesson to Michael 
Jackson’s “Billie Jean.” (Yes, there is 
video.) The shoot wraps at 6 p.m. So, 
Von, two-a-days will be a snap, right? 
= 

Miller, photographed by Peggy Sirota in 
LA on May 12, was our MVP as well. 


Senior writer Kevin Van Valkenburg 
on whether athleticism translates 
“Brazil’s David Luiz is one of the 
best defenders on the planet. The 
reported £50 million transfer fee 
that Paris Saint-Germain paid 

for him to join its squad should 

® tell you that. When he asked Josh 
Norman if they could play catch with a football 
while | was shadowing Josh for my story, | thought 
it would be fun to see if pure athleticism translates 
across sports and cultures. As it turns out, not so 
much. It was like watching fish try to juggle. Josh’s 
throws bounced off David's face, his shoulders, 

his head, his chest. So when he finally caught one, 
we roared in celebration.” MORE ON PAGE 58 
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BY 
TIM 
CROTHERS 


A Most Powerful Piece The Disney film Queen of Kaiwe 
depicts Phiona Mutesi’s rise from a Ugandan slum to the 
Chess Olympiad. But her greatest moves are yet to come. 


n September 2010, this magazine sent me to one of the worst places on 
earth: Katwe. It’s a slum in Kampala, Uganda, with such wretched con- 
ditions that when it rains, many of its tiny shacks are flooded with raw 
sewage. I was there to meet one of the children of Katwe, Phiona Mutesi, who in 2005, at age 
9, could neither read nor write and had long dropped out of school. But that had been before 
she encountered a Ugandan missionary named Robert Katende who taught her the game of 
chess—a sport so foreign there was no word for it in Phiona’s language, Luganda. By the time 
of my visit, Phiona had become an international chess champion. 

I interviewed Phiona mostly on the mud stoop of the one-room shack where she lived with 
her mother and two brothers. We then flew together to Siberia for the 2010 Chess Olympiad, 
the sport’s most prestigious team event. After Phiona’s first match victory at the Olympiad, she 
joyously sprinted out of the venue, and I concluded the article with the following: “This dis- 
missed girl from a dismissed world cocks her head back and unleashes a blissful shriek into the 
slate gray sky, loud enough to startle players still inside the arena.” 

As I wrote those words, I was haunted by a singular thought: Now what? 

After all, despite her Olympiad journey, she was still a kid from the slum. Still desperately 
poor. Still struggling for meals. Still living in a male-dominated society where most women are 
seen as nothing more than baby makers or baby sitters. Still with no viable plan for escape. 

The 14-year-old Phiona stood at a perilous crossroads. She could submit to Katwe and fol- 
low in the footsteps of her mother and older sister, yet another teenage mother in utter pov- 
erty. Or she could somehow try to defy the gravity of Katwe and keep climbing toward her 
dream of reaching grand master, the highest level of chess. 

Phiona Mutesi has chosen the latter path. At the 2012 Olympiad in Istanbul, Phiona be- 
came the first Ugandan woman ever to earn a chess title, woman candidate master, the first 
rung on the ladder to grand master. She has become something she could never have imag- 


ined: a pioneer. 

Phiona’s impact is evident wherever she goes. In New York, she played chess against her 
idol, losing to former world champion Garry Kasparov, inspiring him to visit Uganda to pro- 
mote education through chess. Later that trip, she spoke with Microsoft co-founder Bill Gates; 
the next year he invited her to speak at the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. Phiona also vis- 


ited my son’s third-grade classroom in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to 
encourage the students to play chess; four years later, there are 250 
kids in what our school calls Phiona’s Chess Club. At Uganda’s 2012 
national junior tournament, Robert Katende challenged Phiona by 
entering her in the boys division, and when she surprisingly won that 
event, hundreds of proud Ugandan women showed up at the closing 
ceremonies to revel in Phiona’s barrier-breaking accomplishment. 

Phiona’s story has blossomed into a book, The Queen of Katwe, 
which has been translated into nearly a dozen languages and adapted 
into a feature film from Disney (the parent company of ESPN) that 
debuts on Sept. 23. 

When my family visited Uganda in July, we were greeted at the 
airport by Madina Nalwanga, the teenager who plays Phiona in the 
movie. She is also from the Kampala slums. “Phiona’s story is inspir- 
ing young girls like me all over this country,’ Nalwanga told me. “We 
now believe that we too can do big things, that anything is possible.” 

A few days later, I ate lunch with the real Phiona. She is now 
20 years old, and it is astonishing to see how much she has matured 
in the six years since we first met outside her shack in Katwe. She is a 
poised and confident young woman, fluent in English and entering 
her final year at a Katwe boarding school. She told me that chess has 
been added to the school’s daily curriculum and that she is teaching 
her classmates. She spoke about spending holidays at her mother’s 
new house in a scenic valley outside of Kampala, her family’s future 
secured by earnings from the book and movie contracts. And she told 
me she is considering attending Harvard next fall. 

“I would never have believed everything that is happening in my 
life,’ Phiona said. “It is like living in a dream.” 

Now, as I write these words, I am excited by a singular thought: 
Now what? 
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Welcome to the Big Time 


The implosion of the daily fantasy industry is a bro-classic tale of hubris, 
recklessness, political naivete and a kill-or-be-killed culture. A special report. 
BY DON VAN NATTA JR. 
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¢ time.” 
daily fantasy get-rich- 
ry 90 seconds on television. 
faders FanDuel and DraftKings 
$750 million into TV commer- 
s, digital ads and other promotions. 
eading up to the 2015 NFL season, the 
p companies spent more on advertising 
e entire American beer industry. 

aily fantasy’s meteoric rise—breathtaking for its 
reakneck speed, avalanche of investors’ cash and 
ever-spiraling valuations—spurred the two compa- 
nies’ endlessly annoying, record-shattering arms 
race for new customers and industry dominance. In 
only three years, DraftKings zoomed from an idea 
hatched by three buddies in a Boston barroom into 
anearly $2 billion company, replete with compari- 
sons to overnight Silicon Valley unicorns like Uber 
and Snapchat. FanDuel was right there too. The two 
companies processed a combined $3 billion in 
player-entry fees in 2015. 

The companies were everywhere: logos embla- 
zoned in ballparks, on NBA floors and NHL boards, 
and in ESPN studios. They became the darlings of 
the major American sports leagues, media compa- 
nies, dozens of professional teams and a deep bench 
of investors—from Comcast and Google to private 
equity firms and a pair of the NFL's most influential 
owners, Jerry Jones and Robert Kraft. 

But as quickly as it boomed, the industry bot- 
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Edward Norton says in the voice-over as 
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ocused, into their smartphones. 

is is a play-as-much-as-you- 
ntasy league. And we don’t 

e train. And we win...” 

en are jumping, cheering, 
ebrating mammoth, seven-figure 
antasy as usual. This is DraftKings. 


tomed. One year after their headiest moments, Fan- 
Duel and DraftKings are still not profitable. Both 
privately held companies’ valuations have been 
sliced—by more than half, according to some esti- 
mates. The companies have hemorrhaged tens of 
millions of dollars in legal and lobbying expenses. 
(DraftKings’ attorneys fees once ran as high as 
$1 million per week.) And the fog bank of the indus- 
try’s uncertain future has made it nearly impossible 
for either company to raise new money. (FanDuel’s 
auditors have raised “significant doubts” about the 
company’s future if more states do not declare daily 
fantasy sports legal.) Three federal grand juries—in 
Boston, New York and Tampa, Florida—have alert- 
ed one or both companies that they are under crim- 
inal investigation. A merger—once unthinkable to 
many—is on the table. 

It has been, by any measure, a spectacular fall. 

The industry’s implosion began with a series of 
tactical mistakes made by a pair of bitterly hostile 
startup companies that all but dared federal and 
state authorities to shut down the sites over con- 
cerns the games constituted illegal gambling. Out- 
side the Lines interviewed more than 50 company 
executives, current and former players, legislators, 
lobbyists, lawyers, investigators and industry con- 
sultants and found that the companies’ troubles 
were triggered, in part, by a toxic combination of 
young executives’ hubris and ignorance, reckless 


risk-taking and raw political naiveté. Infused with 
a false sense of security from FanDuel’s and Draft- 
Kings’ surging valuations and soaring revenues, the 
companies’ co-founders and CEOs—Nigel Eccles, 
41, of FanDuel and Jason Robins, 35, of Draft- 
Kings—waged a self-destructive, kill-or-be-killed 
race toward industry supremacy and a life-changing 
payday that they now acknowledge was crazy for all 
of the cash it torched, the wrong messages it sent 
and the legal and media tsunami it unleashed. 

For years, the two companies’ leaders had been 
warned by investors, lobbyists, consultants and even 
some players about a coming day of reckoning. Yet 
they relentlessly promoted their games as a means 
to get rich quick when they knew only atiny percent- 
age of their customers were winning more often 
than losing. They failed to aggressively move against 
big-bankrolled players who dominated newer play- 
ers, sometimes with predatory behavior or techno- 
logical advantages. And they allowed their own 
employees to play—and win millions—on their 
rivals’ sites, despite their having access to odds- 
improving proprietary data. 

“This industry blew up so quickly—no one ade- 
quately planned or prepared for it,” says Gabriel 
Harber, 29, a former high-volume player at Draft- 
Kings and FanDuel. “[The executives ] didn’t make 
the substantial investment on self-regulation and 
the regulatory side that was obviously needed. ... 
Every PR person and lawyer should be fired. How 
could you let your client engage in this kind of crazy 
advertising if every legal loophole wasn’t closed? 
How stupid can you be?” 


THE DAILY FANTASY industry has an unwitting—and 
unlikely—founding father: George W. Bush. 

On Oct. 13, 2006, President Bush signed the Un- 
lawful Internet Gambling Enforcement Act. UIGEA 
was intended to reverse the momentum of America’s 
internet gambling boom by prohibiting banks from 
processing bettors’ credit card deposits with illegal 
betting operations. With the blessing of the major 
sports leagues, a carve-out in the law was made for 
the wildly popular season-long fantasy leagues that 
an estimated 57 million Americans now play. But the 
drafters of UIGEA were silent about daily fantasy 
contests because no such thing existed. By 2007, 
however, a handful of lightly played daily fantasy 
websites had opened in the United States, but over- 
seas, things were moving much faster. 

A group of sharp entrepreneurs from the United 
Kingdom, some of whom had worked as online pok- 
er executives, started considering the possibilities. An 
entrepreneur named Nigel Eccles had concluded, 
correctly, that season-long fantasy leagues were far 


DFS ACROSS AMERICA 


Daily fantasy took America by storm a 
year ago, but now players in 11 states 
cannot play on either DraftKings 

or FanDuel, up from five a year ago. 
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too slow for action-junkie millennials, who thrived 
on instant gratification and who'd soon routinely 
watch sports on TV while glued to a second screen, 
usually their smartphone. 

So in July 2009, Eccles and his colleagues 
launched FanDuel in Edinburgh, Scotland. It was a 
spin-off of Hubdub, their failed prediction site on 
which users bet virtual money. Unlike Hubdub, Fan- 
Duel would accept real-money wagers. 

A soft-spoken, lanky Brit, Eccles had printed out 
acopy of UIGEA and studied its fine print. From day 
one, he concluded that the law would provide “safe 
harbor” for daily fantasy games. In early meetings 
with potential investors, Eccles was a passionate 
evangelist for daily fantasy sports as a game of skill, 
similar, he liked to say, to a golf tournament, a 5K 
race, achess championship ora spelling bee. His ini- 
tial pitches steered clear of gambling parlance: “Bets” 
were not wagers but “entry fees,” and competitors 
were not vying for “jackpots” but preset “cash prizes.” 
“We can show with FanDuel that the high-skill play- 
ers will win predominantly,’ Eccles would tell inves- 
tors, the media, anyone who'd listen. 

The chase for financing was slow going at first; 


FANDUEL DOES NOT ACCEPT CUSTOMERS 


the initial investors were Ian Ritchie, a Scottish soft- 
ware millionaire, and Kevin Dorren, a Brit who 
founded a meals-on-wheels diet service. Eccles 
nearly gave up when investors’ cash dried up. But he 
and his co-founders pressed on, and by the end of 
2011, FanDuel had combined smart product design 
and savvy marketing to establish itself as the indus- 
try leader. The company’s later financial backers, 
like Mike LaSalle of Shamrock Capital Investors in 
Los Angeles, were hooked by Eccles’ vision for ex- 
plosive growth, with a target of 20 million to 30 mil- 
lion active users within several years. 

During their first meeting in Manhattan in April 
2014, LaSalle says, he was particularly impressed 
that Eccles wasn’t a daily fantasy player but a disci- 
plined businessman committed to developing new 
products. Five months later, LaSalle’s firm made a 
major investment in FanDuel as part of the compa- 
ny’s financing round that raised $70 million. 

“We thought the regulatory issues were going to 
have to be flushed out at some point,” he says. “But 
no one anticipated the fervor of what happened and 
the way [the authorities] directed their energies” 
against the industry. 
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AS FANDUEL GREW, the three young men who would 
launch its principal competitor were still working 
near Boston for Vistaprint, the printing and business 
cards company. The trio were Jason Robins, a Duke 
graduate with degrees in economics and computer 
science who minored in math; Matt Kalish, a Colum- 
bia grad and fantasy baseball addict; and Paul Liber- 
man, an electrical engineering and computer science 
graduate of Worcester Polytechnic Institute in Mas- 
sachusetts. On a Tuesday in January 2011, Kalish 
pitched an idea to Robins: an online sports venture 
that would jam all the excitement of a season-long 
fantasy league into a single day—even a few hours. 
Robins was in. They recruited Liberman. They would 
become discouraged after discovering that FanDuel 
and other companies already had a strong foothold. 
But Robins told his pals the crowded field proved 
there was a marketplace for daily fantasy. They'd just 
have to find a way to beat FanDuel. 

By that weekend, the trio were holed up develop- 
ing their idea inside the spare bedroom of Liberman’s 
town house in Watertown, Massachusetts, and, on 
occasion, over draft beers at Boston Beer Works. 

Robins is a quick-thinking, fast-talking 
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entrepreneur, a natural-born salesman who is ar- 
ticulate, supremely confident and a little brash. Some 
investors call him “the closer.’ In the beginning, how- 
ever, he didn’t close anything. He pitched DraftKings 
to nearly 50 potential investors, none of whom bit. 
But after meeting Robins in November 2011, an in- 
vestor named Ryan Moore says it didn’t take long to 
hand him a $1 million check. “I’d say within an hour, 
maybe 90 minutes,” recalls Moore of Atlas Venture. 

Three months later, Robins, Kalish and Liberman 
were still at Vistaprint while moonlighting on Draft- 
Kings inside Liberman’s spare bedroom. That’s when 
Moore challenged them with a difficult question: If 
they don’t believe in the company enough to quit their 
day jobs, why would any other investor—or any cus- 
tomer—believe they are serious? It was the push 
Robins, Kalish and Liberman needed. 

They quit, and on April 27, 2012, the trio hosted 
their first daily fantasy baseball contest at Draft- 
Kings. A few dozen family members and friends paid 
$20 per lineup and competed for a pot worth nearly 
$4.00. The three co-founders’ cut was $40. 


FROM THE BEGINNING, DraftKings built a reputation 
for being hyperaggressive, racing to build a user- 
friendly mobile product and the first to recognize the 
importance of signing credibility-boosting major 
league sponsorships. The company also would even- 
tually offer fantasy contests on sporting events that 
FanDuel wouldn’t touch, like PGA golftournaments, 
mixed martial arts, esports and NASCAR. FanDuel 
had avoided those sports over its interpretation of 
federal law: that fantasy games must involve multiple 
contests, such as an evening’s worth of NBA games 
rather than a single NASCAR race. 

But the wider smorgasbord of games proved pop- 
ular. DraftKings always “shot for the moon—pushed 
the envelope in every way to make up ground on Fan- 
Duel,” says a consultant for both companies. 

FanDuel had a three-year head start, but Draft- 
Kings broke from the scrum of dozens of startups to 
establish itself as the Boston-based rival that Fan- 
Duel, in New York, would need to reckon with. 

The early, relatively low-stakes games being of- 
fered were intended to cater to friends playing for 
fun rather than money. Two months after going live, 
DraftKings offered its first guaranteed jackpot con- 
test, for $5,000. But on the lightly trafficked site, 
many contests wouldn't fill up with enough players 
to cover the large guaranteed payouts. This meant 
DraftKings had to defray the difference, a figure that 
ran into tens of thousands of dollars that executives 
would come to view as a marketing expense. Gam- 
blers loved the “overlay” because the guaranteed 
jackpots, with fewer players, improved their odds, 


and they viewed the cash difference as free money. 
For the sites, it turned out to be cash well spent: 
Word of the overlay opportunity in DraftKings’ 
bigger-money contests ricocheted among frequent 
daily fantasy players, attracting waves of new cus- 
tomers and helping DraftKings emerge from the 
pack and close the gap with FanDuel. 

Before long, both companies’ executives discov- 
ered that the easiest way to lure customers was to 
offer the long-odds promise of lucrative jackpots. On 
Dec. 8, 2013, in the FanDuel Fantasy Football Cham- 
pionship, a Sioux City, Iowa, sales manager named 
Travis Spieth turned $10 into daily fantasy’s first one- 
day millionaire prize. A year later, in the same contest, 
a Pasadena, California, personal trainer named Scott 
Hanson was minted as the first daily fantasy multi- 
millionaire by winning the $2 million grand prize. 

By 2014, DraftKings had become the second-larg- 
est daily fantasy site, buoyed by its purchase that 
summer of the third-largest site, DraftStreet. The 
industry was consolidating in multiple ways. Fan- 
Duel and DraftKings had developed similar plat- 
forms and offered many of the same products. They 
also shared a cross section of players. 

And investors, businesses, media companies and 
America’s major sports leagues noticed the two com- 
panies’ mind-boggling growth. Even more impor- 
tant, they loved how daily fantasy turbocharged TV 
ratings and fans’ engagement with all sports, even for 
something as mundane as a midseason Monday night 
slate of NHL games. Entry fees in the United States 
had jumped from $20 million in 2011 to $1 billion in 
2014. In a confidential pitch memo to investors, 
DraftKings projected an astonishing $15 billion to 
$20 billion in industrywide entry fees in 2017. 

Most investors, including the pro sports leagues, 
weren't blind to the danger that the gravy train could 
be derailed by legal challenges. Among the early skep- 
tics were Major League Baseball executives, who 
conducted a two-year study of the legality of daily 
fantasy sports. But an outside law firm hired by MLB 
concluded that DraftKings “overwhelmingly” offered 
games of skill, not chance. 

After that assurance, MLB became the first league 
to partner with the industry, accepting a small equity 
stake in DraftKings before eventually naming Draft- 
Kings its official daily fantasy game. MLS, the NHL, 
NASCAR and the UFC followed. FanDuel, mean- 
while, became the exclusive partner of the NBA, in 
exchange for an equity stake. 

At the same time, DraftKings and FanDuel did 
their own diligence on whether their games would 
survive a legal challenge. To investigate the issue, 
DraftKings hired a Las Vegas lawyer named Anthony 
Cabot, who had co-written an article touting the le- 


galization of online poker for the UNLV Gaming 
Research and Review Journal. Cabot concluded that 
the company’s “pay-to-play fantasy sports service” 
was legal in 45 states as long as each contest’s out- 
come was “within the control of the users.” 

“The key to the distinction between fantasy sports 
and sports wagering is that fantasy sports require the 
consistent and recognizable involvement of the con- 
testants to achieve success,” Cabot told DraftKings 
executives in the letter obtained by Outside the Lines. 
FanDuel was given a green light by a law firm that 
conducted a similar exhaustive study, documents 
show. Executives say these assurances led the sites to 
flatly state on their websites that daily fantasy was 
legal in most states and to pass those assurances on 
to investors and would-be partners. 


THE SKILL SET needed to win at daily fantasy most 
closely resembles the skills needed to win at the 
racetrack. Like the horseplayer handicapping a 
Pick Six by scouring the Daily Racing Form’s min- 
iaturized type, a daily fantasy player chooses a com- 
bination of pro players who he or she believes will 
perform the best based on their past performances 
and an array of other factors. When the thorough- 
breds bolt from the gate, the horseplayer becomes 
a deeply invested though passive observer, in the 
same way the daily fantasy player can only watch 
and root for players to run up the points after the 
kickoffs of Sunday’s early NFL games. 

That parallel wasn’t lost on some industry insid- 
ers and even a few leaders of the Fantasy Sports 
Trade Association, the 18-year-old volunteer trade 
group representing about 250 member fantasy 
sports companies. At the FSTA’s winter conference, 
held at the Mirage in Las Vegas in January 2013, 
FSTA president Paul Charchian warned the daily 
fantasy executives assembled not to emphasize the 
monetary aspect of their contests or they'd risk a 
legal or regulatory pushback. In particular, he urged 
the executives to keep all gambling lingo from their 
websites and to refrain from emphasizing winning 
and winning big in marketing campaigns. 

“Don’t f--- this up,” Charchian told the industry 
leaders, including the CEOs and top executives of 
DraftKings and FanDuel. 

Charchian and other FSTA leaders also worried 
that as the industry grew, it would seize the attention 
of casino and thoroughbred racing executives, who 
would lobby elected officials to try to stop daily fan- 
tasy from cutting in on their action. In April 2014, 
Eccles himself wrote a better-business charter of 
consumer protection, warning companies to “avoid 
the use of gambling terms in the promotion and 
marketing of their games.” The FSTA adopted the 
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THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE OF DAILY FANTASY 


New York Attorney General Eric Schneiderman’s move against daily fantasy 
reshaped the industry leaders, FanDuel and DraftKings. 


NIGEL ECCLES 
Eccles, 41, founded FanDuel 
hoping to cash in on 
action-junkie millennials. 


ERIC SCHNEIDERMAN 
Schneiderman, 61, has pursued 
multiple attention-seizing 
targets as attorney general. 


JASON ROBINS 
Robins, 35, launched 
DraftKings with 
two buddies in 2012. 


guidelines but did not enforce them. 

Trade association officials and other insiders also 
urged FanDuel and DraftKings to adopt a best-de- 
fense-is-offense strategy. Yet prior to 2015, FanDuel 
and DraftKings executives had balked at numerous 
proposals to invest in an expensive state-by-state 
campaign seeking regulatory and legal clarity on 
the gambling issue. They also considered but re- 
jected numerous attempts to form a self-regulatory, 
industrywide board that would field customers’ 
complaints and aggressively police the companies’ 
integrity, fairness and transparency. 

“The industry moved too slowly,’ says Rick Wolf, a 
founding board member of the FSTA, whose annual 
lobbying budget in 2014 was $75,000, barely enough 
to mount a battle in a single state. “We began looking 
at regulation two years ago, but the attempt kept get- 
ting punted. No one wanted to take it on.” 

One reason that some industry leaders resisted: 
Their marketing had been successfully targeting 
poker players and sports bettors to become their cus- 
tomers. DraftKings embedded gambling phrases into 
its website to help gamblers find it using Google 
searches like “fantasy golf betting” and “weekly fan- 
tasy basketball betting,” documents show. That oc- 
curred despite its leaders’ assurances that it offered 
legal skill games and, in the fine print of its ads, that 
DraftKings is “not a gambling website.” 

Confidential investor pitches obtained by Outside 


the Lines were rife with comparisons to online sports 
wagering and casino gambling. “Sports Wagering 
Vertical is a large addressable market,’ DraftKings 
told potential investors, suggesting that its contests 
would appeal to American customers illegally wager- 
ing billions of dollars at offshore sportsbooks and 
online poker sites. 

FanDuel was also blunt about its products’ appeal 
to gamblers in materials provided to investors, docu- 
ments show. FanDuel executives told one investor 
their target market was male sports fans who “cannot 
gamble online legally” and that their customers have 
“a higher preponderance to gambling.” FanDuel also 
compared its performance with that of Bwin.Party, a 
sports bookie that is one of the world’s largest online 
gambling companies. In a pitch to investors, Fan- 
Duel noted that nearly 20 percent of its users, in a 
survey, said they bet or gamble and that their friends 
would describe them as “a bit of an addict.” 

“We always knew there was no law on the books,” 
a longtime lobbyist says, “and if you make it about 
gambling and winning big checks, you can blowit all.” 


LIKE ANY POKER website or online bookmaker, DFS 
companies need two vastly different types of players 
to keep depositing money. Small-stakes players were 
needed to join—and continue playing—but the high- 
volume players, some of whom entered thousands of 
lineups in hundreds of contests a night, had become 


the sites’ most reliable cash machines. The compa- 
nies, whose total revenue last year was $280 million, 
make their money in the same way horse tracks and 
poker rooms do—by taking a 6 percent to 15 percent 
cut, or “rake,” of players’ wagers. The higher the bet- 
ting volume, the more the sites get to keep. 

By some estimates, 60 percent of the daily fantasy 
industry’s revenue comes from the roughly 15,000 
high-volume players wagering at least $10,000 a 
year. Nearly 50 players, most of whom are savvy, 
analytics-driven professionals, each wager at least $1 
million a year. And some go even higher: Two sharks 
played hundreds of high-stakes heads-up NBA con- 
tests during the homestretch of the NBA’s 2014-15 
season. After 20 consecutive nights, one of the players 
had lost nearly $2 million. 

The winner of that binge was “maxdalury,’ who is 
really Saahil Sud, alate-20s former data scientist who 
lives a few blocks from DraftKings’ Boston headquar- 
ters. A 2011 graduate of Amherst College with de- 
grees in math and economics, Sud is a daily fantasy 
pro notorious for entering hundreds of different 
lineups in every big-money contest—and some mod- 
est-sized ones. For the deep-pocketed player, this 
strategy is expensive, of course, and so is the expo- 
sure. But your chances of winning improve exponen- 
tially with 900 lineups in a field of 35,000 when most 
players have one or two. Sud was also a prolific user 
of computerized scripts. In one NBA DraftKings 
contest in which he entered 400 lineups, Sud’s last- 
minute, scripted swap of veteran Magic big man 
Channing Frye for late-scratched center Nikola 
Vucevic helped him win an estimated $500,000. 

“It’s only a skill game if you have the biggest bank- 
roll and the best technology,’ says John Sullivan, 50, 
a former FanDuel consultant who quit playing high 
stakes after becoming disenchanted with the lop- 
sided ecosystem. “That's the dirty little secret.” 

One of the more extreme examples of this phenom- 
enon happened in DraftKings’ $1 Million Mega Pay- 
off Pitch contest on May 26, 2015. Sud posted 888 
baseball lineups at $27 per lineup. He destroyed the 
field, scooping up the first-place prize of $100,000. 
His lineups finished in five of the top 10 spots. 
Twenty-nine of his lineups placed in the top 100, and 
454 of his 888 lineups made money. With a $23,976 
investment, Sud won more than $221,000. 

An analysis of that contest’s results shows the futil- 
ity of entering a handful of lineups—even as many as 
90—in any big-jackpot contest. Nearly all players 
who entered fewer than 100 lineups finished with a 
negative return on investment, most in the double 
digits. Even those who entered more than 25 lineups 
(costing at least $7700) but fewer than 100 lineups 
had ROIs of minus-22 percent to minus-27 percent. 
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Of the 21 players who posted more than 100 lineups, 
Sud and two others had a profitable night. 

Regular, smaller-stakes players weren't blind to 
the winning methods of sharks like Sud, and they 
weren't shy about complaining. 


DRAFTKINGS AND FANDUEL responded slowly to the 
demands by some of their customers for greater 
transparency and to limit or prohibit the high-vol- 
ume players’ favorite tools, like the sharks’ multiple 
entries, scripting and other predatory practices. 

Adam Krejcik, the managing director of Eilers & 
Krejcik Gaming, observed that the sharks-vs.-fish 
dynamic threatened daily fantasy’s very existence. 
“The biggest risk for the DFS industry is not regula- 
tion but whether it can attract mass market appeal 
and avoid becoming too ‘hardcore,” Krejcik wrote 
in a January 2014 presentation. There’s a “very del- 
icate balance that needs to be maintained between 
‘grinders’ and ‘casual’ players.” 

But the two sites lavished perks only on their 
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high-volume grinders and contest winners. Fan- 
Duel gave its big winners NFL luxury box tickets and 
autographed jerseys, but DraftKings did even 
more—a party attended by VIPs inside a Gillette 
Stadium luxury box; the Las Vegas “Tiger Jam VIP 
Experience,” in which winning players rubbed 
shoulders with Tiger Woods in the MGM Grand’s 
poker room and at Shadow Creek Golf Course; a 
private party for grinders and other VIPs at the LIV 
nightclub in Miami Beach. And the list goes on. 

“Here's the thing—taking high-liquidity players 
on junkets is really stupid,” says Joe Brennan Jr., the 
CEO ofrival FastFantasy.com. “Steve Wynn wouldn't 
do it—he’d be giving the treats to the high-liquidity 
losers. The sites should be treating the high-liquid- 
ity losers, the guys who are losing all that money that 
goes right to their bottom line.” 

Another way to look at how the companies were 
allowing their haves to prey on their have-nots: 
“DraftKings reminds me of the college kids having a 
kegger and the cops say, ‘Turn the music down, and 


they say, ‘We're sorry, and the cops go away and they 
turn the music back up,” Sullivan says. “They have 
bravado—for lack of a better term, it’s balls.” 

Some critics now say the companies’ CEOs even 
had the balls to publicly preach the benefits of hook- 
ing large schools of novice fish for their sophisti- 
cated, big-bankrolled players to devour. 

On RotoGrinders—daily fantasy’s most popular 
online community where players vent and kvetch— 
Robins, the DraftKings CEO, told users that his 
company was spending large sums on advertising to 
attract new players who would presumably make the 
site more attractive to the tiny clique of high-vol- 
ume, consistently winning players. “The goal in how 
we are set up and the tremendous amount of money 
we spend on marketing are meant to attract and re- 
tain casual players, which in turn should make it an 
attractive environment for those who profit,” Robins 
wrote on the message board. 

Eccles, the FanDuel CEO, said something similar 
on RotoGrinders, arguing that the best way for high- 
volume grinders to enhance their return on invest- 
ment would be for the site to recruit thousands of 
new players, presumably with less experience and 
expertise, rather than have the site reduce its rake 
percentage. “To be honest,” Eccles wrote, “at the 
moment, we’ve focused more on bringing in new 
players, which by our calculations is a lot more im- 
portant to grinder win rates than cutting rake.” 

Robins and Eccles might have found a consensus 
on that strategy, but they disagreed about many oth- 
er ways to grow their businesses. Their hostility to- 
ward each other was often out in the open. 

More than once, Eccles dismissed DraftKings as 
a “clone” that didn’t pose much of a threat to Fan- 
Duel’s dominance. The way Eccles saw it, he and his 
co-founders had created the industry, and Draft- 
Kings’ reckless, risky corporate ethos that pushed 
the envelope legally would be its undoing. FanDuel 
also believed that DraftKings overpaid software en- 
gineers and analytics employees, raising the cost of 
doing business for everyone. Robins deeply resented 
the disrespect, using Eccles’ barbs to motivate his 
young staff to write better code, develop better prod- 
ucts and beat Fan Duel for customer experience. The 
competition and clashing corporate philosophies 
turned into bad blood between some of the two com- 
panies’ senior executives, and the bitterness ran 
deepest between Eccles and Robins, consultants and 
employees told Outside the Lines. Neither Eccles nor 
Robins denies the bad blood. 

For the executives, it was easy to ignore signs of 
trouble because fresh investors’ money kept flowing, 
and waves of new customers kept flocking to both 
sites. It was also easy to ignore the biggest threat to 
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the industry's best shot for long-term success: Near- 
ly all daily fantasy players lose. 


ON ALATE autumn weekday afternoon, I sign up for 
DraftKings and deposit $100. With nearly 250,000 
lineups and a top-heavy payout structure, “The Mil- 
lionaire Maker’ seizes the boldest headlines. But the 
sites also offer countless opportunities to play 
against small fields for modest stakes. (Contest entry 
fees range from 25 cents to $10,600, but the most 
popular entry fee is $3, the sites say.) There are 
head-to-head matchups, small tournaments of five 
or nine players, “50-50” games in which players fin- 
ishing in the top 50 percent win (usually only a few 
bucks), double-up games in which you can turn $5 
into $10, and “invite-only” contests in which you can 
compete against your friends and colleagues. 

So I cobble together a team of players competing 
in that night’s seven NBA games and post my lineup 
ina head-to-head contest for a $50 entry fee. Almost 
instantly—it took six seconds—my team is scooped 
up by a player named “condia.” I don’t know who 
condia is, or even what that word means, though a 
check of RotoGrinders breaks the bad news that 
condia is the No. 1-ranked NBA fantasy player in 
America. Somewhat despondently, I watch the 
games on NBA League Pass as my players are an- 
nihilated by condia’s lineup by 80-plus points. 

The next day, I tell Harber, the former high-volume 
player, how quickly and effortlessly condia had 
torched me. 

“You got bum-hunted,” he says with a laugh. 

Excuse me? 

“Bum-hunted. He had a crawler on the page, and 
it ate up your game,” Harber says. Other players call 


the condias “lobby hawks,” perched and waiting to 
pounce on rookies like me who show up in the lobby 
shopping for a head-to-head game. 

Harber is still chuckling. “All these high-volume 
guys are archiving all the data to find out who is a 
good player or a bad player—or a complete novice 
like you,” he says. High-volume players are so so- 
phisticated that their computerized scripts and 
other automated systems are often invisible to the 
sites, Harber and other high-volume players say, 
though the sites deny that. Some scripts are ones of 
convenience: allowing high-volume players to 
change hundreds of lineups to make a late substitu- 
tion when a player is a last-minute scratch. Others 
are more predatory, scraping live data from the sites 
to target the worst of the losing players, the same 
trick mastered by professional online poker players. 

For years, FanDuel had given quiet permission to 
customers who asked to use certain scripts, a request 
almost always made by their most valued, high- 
volume customers. DraftKings says it forbade the 
use of all automated tools before July 2015, but high- 
volume users say they routinely used such tools—or 
knew others who did—before then on the site. There 
was little or no transparency; sites refused to divulge 
the identities of players who were warned, suspend- 
ed or banned for using predatory scripts or violating 
any of the sites’ other ever-evolving terms and condi- 
tions. FanDuel says it has suspended thousands of 
customers. Says a DraftKings spokeswoman, “We 
do not reveal specifics about our user activity.” 

I soon discover that condia isn’t just a famous, 
prolific and high-stakes player, he’s also pretty wide- 
ly disliked by the regulars. As far as I can tell, he’s 
disliked not because he plays so much but because 


The daily fantasy sports industry plodded along until 
FanDuel and DraftKings were founded, but the astonishing 
rise of the two companies would come at a cost. 


he wins so much. He is renowned for trolling the 
sites’ lobbies for every kind of action, including 
games for as little as $3, despite having a prodigious 
bankroll in the high six figures. 

Condia’s real name is Charles Chon, and he is a 
self-deprecating 30-year-old who lives in Denver 
and majored in accounting at Colorado State. A few 
months after I join DraftKings, I tell Chon about our 
instant head-to-head matchup and how effortlessly 
he hoovered my $50. 

“I’m sorry, man,” he says, squeaking out a laugh. 
“It was just me finding you in the lobby. I like playing 
the smaller players because it’s easy money—it's like 
free money for me. I mean, why wouldn’t you take 
it? There have been times when I tried to get action 
against anyone I could, including newer players. I 
probably got you for that reason.” 

Chon denies the persistent accusations on the 
RotoGrinders message boards that he has cheated 
by using scripts and other technological edges to 
find and bankrupt lousy players. “I always try to play 
by the rules,’ he says. “I know some other guys don’t.” 


DESPITE ALL OF their ongoing hostilities, Robins and 
Eccles met for dinner at the Bellagio in Las Vegas 
during the FSTA’s winter conference in January 2015. 
The unthinkable between the two rivals was 
broached: a merger. Robins pitched the idea at the 
urging of Jonathan Kraft, president of the New Eng- 
land Patriots and an early DraftKings investor 
through the Kraft Group. From along-term financial 
perspective, a pair of daily fantasy companies trying 
to outspend each other into oblivion didn’t make 
sense. Satellite radio rivals Sirius and XM avoided a 
mutual assured death by merging. Why couldn’t 
DraftKings and FanDuel? 

One proposal had FanDuel and its investors get- 
ting 60 percent of a new tied-in company. Although 
those terms were more favorable to FanDuel, Eccles 
rejected them, sources say. Eccles “wants to be the 
Mark Zuckerberg of the industry, to be seen as the 
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godfather of daily fantasy sports,’ a consultant with 
firsthand knowledge of the negotiations told Outside 
the Lines. Eccles and Robins “really do hate each 
other. And their egos got in the way.” Says another 
industry insider privy to the talks, “Guys with cooler 
heads would have likely gotten it done—a merger 
made all the sense in the world.” 

A month after the dinner, FanDuel hired Chris- 
tian Genetski to be its chief legal officer, a job that 
hadn’t previously existed, to build a new legal team. 
He knew one of his biggest missions would be to try 
to clarify the gray zone on the legality of DFS in 
states nationwide, a challenge he viewed as some- 
what defensive. “If we were a beach house, we need- 
ed to winterize,” says Genetski, 45, who had done 
legal work at Yahoo before working for several years 
in the video game industry. “The Farmer’s Almanac 
didn’t call for the Category 5 hurricane that hit us.” 

Genetski reached out to Tim Dent, the chief fi- 
nancial officer of DraftKings, and both sites soon 
agreed to work together on a modest, defense-only 
lobbying effort and share the costs of an attorney 
general consultant. 

On May 7, 2015, Genetski, Dent and a throng of 
lobbyists and lawyers met to discuss legislative and 
regulatory opportunities at a midtown Manhattan 
lobbying office. Again, they discussed FanDuel and 
DraftKings taking the lead to create an industrywide 
board that would aggressively self-regulate, similar 
to the movie ratings board created by the Motion 
Picture Association of America, while also fielding 
consumer complaints. When the meeting broke up, 
there was fresh momentum for the rivals to pursue 
the proposal, with the tentative name the “Fantasy 
Sports Control Agency.” 

Aweek later, DraftKings struck a sponsorship deal 
with NASCAR and introduced contests on its races. 
FanDuel had also discussed the sponsorship, but af- 
ter DraftKings landed it, Eccles and his colleagues 
were furious, telling investors they were convinced 
that their rival’s new contests violated federal law. 


“How were they going to self-regulate when one com- 
pany didn’t agree with what the other company was 
doing?” a senior industry consultant says. “It really 
was the end of any hope for cooperation.” 

Besides the CEOs’ mutual mistrust and simmering 
resentments, there were a variety of other reasons the 
industry never established the board. It was expen- 
sive, for one thing. It also required the political skills 
to cobble together a coalition of dozens of companies 
with conflicting agendas. “We had a lot of discussions 
about it,” Robins says, “and we were in the process of 
collaborating on it. And everything just kind of 
moved too quickly.” 

“We had thought through things like self-regula- 
tion, how that would look,’ Eccles says. “But we hadn't 
invested nearly as much as we should have, if we had 
known what was coming.” 

It was a costly missed opportunity. When investi- 
gators and prosecutors began scrutinizing the indus- 
try, a self-policing Fantasy Sports Control Agency 
might have bought some goodwill. 

Instead, FanDuel and DraftKings marched toward 
an expensive war for market share, in part at the urg- 
ing of impatient investors who wanted the sites to 
grab a larger chunk of the 57 million Americans who 
play season-long fantasy sports. The rivals seemed 
unable to extract themselves from a vicious cycle: The 
more their executives could show investors the expo- 
nential growth rates of new customers and entry fees, 
the more investor money they could attract. The more 
investor money the executives could attract, the clos- 
er they would come to an IPO and life-changing pay- 
days for everyone. 


THE SUMMER OF 2015 began with soaring financial 
promise. Everyone wanted in. 

In June, ESPN’s parent, the Walt Disney Company, 
was finalizing a $250 million equity stake in Draft- 
Kings. In return, DraftKings pledged to spend a 
whopping $500 million in advertising on ESPN 
properties over several years. The deal had been dis- 
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cussed for months and seemed a certainty as industry 
leaders gathered in midtown Manhattan for the start 
of the FSTA’s summer conference on June 22. But by 
the end of that day, word began circulating that the 
deal had blown up after a top Disney attorney warned 
executives that he was uncomfortable with the legal 
uncertainty surrounding DraftKings’ contests. 

Undeterred by that setback, and with much fan- 
fare, the industry leaders closed a record-shattering 
funding round in July—$275 million for FanDuel 
and $300 million for DraftKings—that pushed both 
companies’ valuations considerably higher than 
$1 billion. And then DraftKings raised even more, in 
another funding round that wasn’t made public. 

But trouble loomed. 

In late July 2015, an ominous-sounding letter ar- 
rived at both companies’ headquarters. It was froma 
U.S. attorney in Tampa, alerting executives that their 
companies were the subjects of a criminal tax inves- 
tigation, sources told Outside the Lines. Despite re- 
ceiving those notices, the executives moved forward 
with their marketing plans to try to become No. 1. 

“In hindsight,” an influential consultant close to 
both companies says, “those commercials were even 
more insane because they knew they were under fed- 
eral criminal investigation.” 

There was more bad news, but this time it hit pub- 
licly. McKinsey & Company released an alarming 
study showing that a tiny percentage of daily fan- 
tasy players win consistently—only 1.3 percent play- 
ing baseball. Analyzing three months of results 
scraped from FanDuel, McKinsey’s study raised 
major questions about the long-term viability of 
fantasy sports’ “ecosystem.” 

“Investors are overlooking a fundamental operating 
challenge: the risk that the skill element of daily fan- 
tasyis so high that DFS pros will wipe out recreation- 
al players in short order,’ wrote the report's co-authors, 
Dan Singer and Ed Miller. The “whales,” who Singer 
and Miller say lose thousands a year on baseball con- 
tests, bolster the sites’ revenues. “If those whales get 
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discouraged—and they have a negative-31 percent 
return of investment, so it’s easy to see why they'll get 
discouraged—the industry will die,’ Singer says. 

Neither company was discouraged, and they 
pressed forward. DraftKings had always intended to 
invest a big chunk of its new money on a bid to firm- 
lyestablish itself as the leading daily fantasy site. Dur- 
ing the 2014 NFL season, FanDuel boosted its market 
share by spending more on ads than DraftKings, 
whose executives vowed they’d never be outspent 
again. Initially, FanDuel wasn’t planning to spend 
nearly as much in 2015 as its rival, but executives had 
watched as DraftKings significantly closed the gap 
on total market share before surpassing FanDuel in 
July with nearly 60 percent of the market. FanDuel 
concluded that the only way to reverse its bleeding 
market share was to try to match DraftKings’ enor- 
mous ad buys that autumn during football season. 

Fortified with their overstuffed war chests, the two 
companies were prepared to spend as much money 
as it would take to destroy the other guys. 


DURING THE NFL’S opening week, DraftKings adver- 
tised that $10 million in winnings was up for grabs, 
including a $2 million grand prize, in its Millionaire 
Maker contest, the largest daily fantasy contest ever. 
Not to be outdone, FanDuel boasted: “Paying out 
$75 million a week!” 

On Oct. 5, The New York Times reported that a 
young DraftKings employee named Ethan Haskell 
had won $350,000 in a FanDuel NFL contest by fin- 
ishing second overall and beating 229,883 entrants. 
The Times story alleged that Haskell used inside in- 
formation—the percentage of ownership of various 
players by contestants that was unavailable to the 
public—to help win on the site of his company’s rival. 
The online headline dubbed it “insider trading,’ and 
though the newspaper quickly changed it after Draft- 
Kings complained, the damage was done. 

The sites’ employees had competed for years on 
each other's platforms, despite the practice being 
long frowned upon by some lobbyists and industry 
consultants. Even the companies’ engineering and 
customer service employees had access to proprie- 
tary data that could give them an unfair advantage 
playing elsewhere. The numbers are alarming: 
DraftKings employees won an estimated $6 million 
playing on FanDuel, though executives at both sites 
insist most of their employees ended up losing more 
money than they won. 

The optics only worsened when it became public 
that FanDuel, in a 2012 internal memo, had warned 
its employees playing on DraftKings to “do no harm” 
or raise suspicions by winning too often: “Never be 
among the top five players by volume on any one site 
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(based on site leaderboards). Never be among the 
top 10 overall on the RotoGrinders leaderboard. Top 
players frequently become targets for accusations 
by other users.” 

“This was destructive—and done because the sites 
felt they were untouchable,’ says a longtime industry 
lobbyist. “It’s obvious that condoning this practice 
could easily backfire.” 

Robins and Eccles now acknowledge that the prac- 
tice angered customers and raised stubborn doubts 
about the games integrity. However, they both insist 
that their own investigations showed no employees 
had used proprietary information to win a single con- 
test, though employees’ winning streaks attracted 
derision on message boards. A law firm hired by 
DraftKings later determined that Haskell, who de- 
clined to comment, did not consult inside informa- 
tion before posting his winning lineup on FanDuel. 

But by then the finding didn’t really matter, be- 


cause New York Attorney General Eric Schneider- 
man was a New York Times reader and a TV viewer 
who, like nearly everyone else in America, had be- 
come annoyed and exasperated by the onslaught of 
daily fantasy ads. 

At 61, Schneiderman, a graduate of Amherst and 
Harvard Law School, had established himself as a 
hard-charging attorney general, pursuing a variety of 
attention-seizing targets, including the Airbnb in- 
dustry, corruption-rife state contracts and Medicaid 
fraud. Allies of the daily fantasy industry later grum- 
bled that he had received more than $150,000 in 
campaign contributions from state gambling inter- 
ests during his run for attorney general. 

The morning after the Times story, lawyers and 
investigators from Schneiderman’s various divi- 
sions—consumer fraud, investor protection, the in- 
ternet bureau, taxpayer protection—huddled for a 
two-hour meeting in a large conference room at the 


office’s lower Manhattan headquarters. “We had no 
idea what we were looking at—we didn’t know what 
we didn’t know,” says Kathleen McGee, the internet 
bureau chief. They were concerned about the insider 
trading allegations, but in interviews with Outside 
the Lines, they said they quickly became far more 
concerned with FanDuel’s and DraftKings’ promises 
of instant wealth that they kept seeing on television. 
“Everyone in the office was saying, ‘Their ads are ev- 
erywhere,” McGee says. “You couldn’t escape them.” 

Within hours of their first meeting, several lawyers 
and investigators from Schneiderman’s office opened 
DraftKings and FanDuel accounts and began playing 
their contests. The sites’ lobbies “felt like online pok- 
er sites—or an online casino,” a senior investigator 
told Outside the Lines. And the investigators and 
lawyers would soon discover that the sites didn’tjust 
offer daily fantasy contests on a single day’s full slate 
of games. The sites offered hourly fantasy contests, 
with an evening’s slate of NBA and NHL games 
carved into smaller and smaller slices with fewer and 
fewer players to draft—“turbo” contests for three 
NBA games tipping off at 8 p.m. ET, for example, or 
a fantasy contest based on two West Coast NHL 
games in which fantasy players would assemble line- 
ups from only four teams. 

Schneiderman’s lawyers and investigators initially 
focused on the insider trading allegations, sketching 
investigative avenues on a chalkboard-sized white- 
board as they wondered whether the companies were 
defrauding and deceiving customers. Early on, they 
say, they didn’t ponder the question of whether daily 
fantasy sports were legal under New York law. 

Schneiderman’s top deputies asked FanDuel and 
DraftKings to provide information about their cus- 
tomers, consumer protection safeguards and the 
names of employees with access to proprietary infor- 
mation, such as player data, roster values and the 
contestants’ ownership percentages for pending and 
historical contests. 

At separate meetings at the attorney general’s of- 
fice on Oct. 8, Robins of DraftKings and FanDuel’s 
outside counsel, Marc Zwillinger, fielded questions 
about their business practices while pledging their 
full cooperation. Still, executives and their lawyers 
were alarmed by the investigation. After all, the two 
companies had operated openly in New York state— 
and with no interference—for years. The company 
executives and their lawyers left Schneiderman’s of- 
fice confident that, at most, they'd be forced to pay a 
hefty fine and then would have to seek a daily fantasy 
bill in the New York State Assembly, a recollection 
disputed by lawyers in Schneiderman’s office. 

A senior AG lawyer recalls the DFS executives 
“running into our door and begging us, more or less, 


to regulate them and not shut them down.” 

“Denial is a powerful drug,’ says Eric Soufer, the 
AG’s senior counsel for policy. “Even beyond the il- 
legal gambling claims, the evidence of false and de- 
ceptive advertising was massive, and it was clear to 
all sides that those claims would be moving forward.” 

The move by Schneiderman had an immediate 
impact on both companies. ESPN, which had agreed 
in June to atwo-year, $250 million exclusive brand- 
ing and promotions deal across multiple platforms, 
decided on Oct. 6 to remove all DraftKings-spon- 
sored elements from its shows. 

Ten days later, the Nevada attorney general re- 
leased an opinion concluding that daily fantasy is 
sports wagering and that DraftKings and FanDuel 
needed gambling licenses to operate in the state. At 
the same time, the sites were preparing to enter the 
U.K. market, where they were seeking gambling li- 
censes to be regulated as bookmakers. Both decisions 
reinforced the impression that daily fantasy is a game 
of skill in some places but considered a game of 
chance in others. 

Meanwhile, during the daily strategy meetings 
before the whiteboard, the attorney general’s lawyers 
and investigators began discussing whether, in fact, 
daily fantasy constituted illegal gambling under New 
York law. “It quickly became apparent this was so 
much bigger than a consumer fraud issue,’ McGee 
says. “This looks like gambling—and we kept asking, 
‘How does this happen right under our noses? These 
guys are huge.” 

On Nov. 10, Schneiderman sent cease-and-desist 
letters to FanDuel and DraftKings, declaring that 
their games constituted illegal gambling under state 
law and ordering the companies to stop accepting 
“bets” from New York residents. “It is clear that Draft- 
Kings and FanDuel are the leaders of a massive, 
multibillion-dollar scheme intended to evade the law 
and fleece sports fans across the country,’ Schneider- 
man declared. 

Inside FanDuel’s Manhattan offices and Draft- 
Kings’ Boston headquarters, executives were asked, 
by an ESPN reporter, about the letters before they 
had been delivered. Robins was in Sacramento at the 
statehouse; he got word of Schneiderman’s move 10 
minutes before meeting with an influential California 
legislator about a daily fantasy bill. Eccles was in Ed- 
inburgh, visiting his mother, when a colleague called 
him with the bad news. At no point had anyone from 
Schneiderman’s office told them they were facing the 
prospect of being shut down. 

“I was shocked,” Eccles says. 

Recalls a top DraftKings executive, “We never 
saw it coming.” 

Welcome to the big time. 


ON NOV. 13, three days after Schneiderman’s cease- 
and-desist letters were delivered, FanDuel’s and 
DraftKings’ top executives, lawyers and lobbyists 
gathered for asummit meeting at the midtown Man- 
hattan offices of Orrick, Herrington & Sutcliffe, a San 
Francisco-based global law firm. The session was 
attended by Robins and Eccles and nearly two dozen 
attorneys, lobbyists, government affairs specialists 
and crisis communications consultants. Before the 
meeting began, “the only thing the two companies 
could agree on was us,” says Jeremy Kudon, a45-year- 
old lawyer and lobbyist who is the founder of Orrick’s 
public policy group. 

After three hours, the two rivals agreed on a uni- 
form strategy to push for legislation clarifying daily 
fantasy’s legality in dozens of statehouses around the 
country. FanDuel and DraftKings executives agreed 
to share the exorbitant costs of going on offense to 
seek DFS legislation that would regulate, and tax, 
their industry in any state where there was legal un- 
certainty or even the slightest chance that an attorney 
general might move against the industry. It was a 
marriage of necessity. 

But the sites continued fighting other, separate 
legal battles. An investor recommended that Draft- 
Kings hire David Boies, the 75-year-old lawyer who 
became famous representing Al Gore before the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the deadlocked presidential elec- 
tion in 2000. 

Boies was kept busy. Seemingly every day, a new 
civil lawsuit was filed against the companies and their 
executives; the companies now face more than 40. 
The biggest lawsuit alleges that DraftKings and Fan- 
Duel granted scores of advantages to an elite group 
of high-volume players. “The vast majority of bettors 
who are small guys, playing one or two contests a day 
for $20 at most, are overmatched by an elite few who 
have the algorithms, the technological advantages, 
all the advantages to win the biggest money,’ New 
York attorney Hunter J. Shkolnik says. “No one tells 
you that in the commercials.” 

Now consolidated in a Boston courtroom, the 
sprawling 266-page class-action lawsuit—alleging 
conspiracy, fraud, negligence and RICO violations, 
among other claims—represents losing DFS players 
from 25 states and the District of Columbia. Shkolnik 
alleges that FanDuel revealed to its investors that 
only the top one-tenth of a percent of its customers 
actually win money. “The top 10,000 users had a 
negative-9.5 percent return on investment,’ the law- 
suit alleges. In another lawsuit, one of the plaintiffs, 
Brandon Peck, a 42-year-old losing player from 
California, says that “DFS sites knowingly and in- 
tentionally pulled the wool over the eyes of many 
Americans when quoting the UIGEA. We deserve 
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our money back.” 

DraftKings and FanDuel deny the accusations. 
Robins and Eccles declined a request by Outside the 
Lines to discuss any of the legal proceedings and 
criminal inquiries. 

Throughout the autumn, Schneiderman’s lawyers 
kept investigating. They became even more offended 
by the companies’ grandiose advertising claims and 
the promises to customers that both companies 
made—and, the lawyers say, had repeatedly broken— 
in their bonus programs. 

Schneiderman’s action had a dramatic ripple ef- 
fect across the country. In nearly two dozen states, 
including Illinois, Texas and Alabama, offices of the 
attorney general quickly opened investigations. In 
some states, AGs released reports declaring that 
daily fantasy was illegal, while legislators began con- 
sidering bills that would legalize the games and 
regulate the industry. 

“T’ve never seen attorney general opinions weapon- 
ized like this before,” Kudon says. 

Says Boies: “I think DraftKings, and the industry 
in general, did not do as much as it could have ... to 
regulate itself, to impose rules and regulations. It was 
anew industry. It was a growing industry. And I think 
that [DraftKings ] focused much more on their prod- 
uct and their service than explaining it.” 

The parade of negative headlines also appeared 
to erode customers’ trust. In the second half of the 
NFL season, DraftKings and FanDuel experienced 
week-by-week reductions in entry fees and major 
tournament payouts, according to data compiled by 
SuperLobby.com. By Week 14, for example, Draft- 
Kings’ large tourney entry fees were down 32 percent 
from a Week 5 high of $25 million. And FanDuel’s 
tourney entry fees had dropped 53 percent from a 
Week 6 high of $40 million, SuperLobby.com 
found. (FanDuel and DraftKings dispute these sta- 
tistics, saying there was only a slight drop-off in 
large contests but that their ads attracted hundreds 
of thousands of new customers, many of whom 
have become loyal players.) 

On Dec. 11, a New York Supreme Court granted 
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Schneiderman a temporary injunction against the 
two companies, but they quickly appealed and won, 
allowing them to continue accepting wagers in New 
York. The pushback infuriated Schneiderman’s law- 
yers, who filed an amended complaint on New Year's 
Eve seeking enormous financial penalties against 
DraftKings and FanDuel for allegedly violating New 
York’s false advertising and consumer fraud laws. 
Schneiderman accused the sites of misrepresenting 
the ease and simplicity with which the average user 
could win big payouts and the amount of skill needed 
to win their contests, among other accusations. 

Inside both companies, morale plummeted. They 
had been the hottest thing going; job applications 
had flooded into their headquarters. No more. And 
for the CEOs and executives, the stress level was re- 
lentless and the realities ever-present. 

“People asked me, ‘Where do you work?’ And I’d 
say, ‘I work at FanDuel—I’m sorry about the com- 
mercials,” says Andrew Giancamilli, FanDuel’s 
37-year-old vice president of revenue and customer 
retention marketing. 


BY THE END of last winter, 38 states were weighing 
daily fantasy legislation. Armed with a team of 105 
lobbyists, Kudon and his colleagues discovered that 
despite their skill-game arguments that daily fantasy 
is not illegal gambling, influential gambling interests 
saw them as a threat and blocked them in states 
where they were entrenched, just as Charchian and 
others had predicted. Rivers Casino, located in Des 
Plaines, Illinois, helped kill the state’s daily fantasy 
bill, and the Illinois attorney general issued an opin- 
ion that daily fantasy is illegal under state law. In 
California, Florida, Connecticut, Oklahoma and 
Arizona, Native American tribes with casinos man- 
aged to kill or thwart daily fantasy bills. The compa- 
nies now don’t accept wagers from players in 11 states, 
up from five a year ago. 

In early March, Virginia was the first state to pass 
DFS legislation, a bill critics dismissed as “industry- 
friendly.” Five other states followed: Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Colorado and Missouri. The 


Massachusetts attorney general introduced exten- 
sive regulations aimed at increasing transparency 
and fairness, which the state adopted in August. 

But the fight’s epicenter was the New York Capitol 
in Albany. No state was more important to daily fan- 
tasy’s future than New York, where each company 
had the highest number of customers, who spent a 
total of $268.3 million in fees in 2015, second only to 
California. In February and March at DraftKings and 
FanDuel, executives debated whether they should 
settle the Schneiderman complaint by agreeing to 
stop operating paid contests in New York. 

“It was tough,” says Genetski, the FanDuel execu- 
tive. “Shutting down seems counterintuitive, and 
wed be second-guessed if it failed, but in my view it 
was clearly the right decision.” 

When the settlement was announced on March 21, 
Schneiderman waved the victory flag. “As I’ve said 
from the start, my job is to enforce the law,” he said, 
“and starting today, DraftKings and FanDuel will 
abide by it.” 

For the companies, it was a worthy trade: They'd 
stop accepting wagers from New York residents for 
their less active NBA, NHL and MLB contests in 
exchange for clearing a major hurdle with state leg- 
islators to get a DFS bill passed. “If we didn’t get a 
settlement,” Kudon says, “I don’t think we'd have 
gotten the bill introduced in the Assembly.” 

Without New York, Eccles and Robins worried 
legislatures in other important states with en- 
trenched gambling interests would be more likely to 
reject daily fantasy bills—and, the thinking went, 
failure in New York might embolden prosecutors 
pursuing the trio of federal investigations. 

“The reality is, neither company was in a position 
to continue to operate without New York,” Kudon 
says. “They both needed for this to happen. When I 
had spoken to investors, everyone agreed on its im- 
portance—it was less a financial thing and almost a 
psychological thing. They'd say, ‘We won't believe this 
industry will survive unless New York happens. 
How’s that for pressure?” 

But getting the bill passed was far from a certainty, 


and FanDuel and DraftKings had to play a political 
game now. 

One of the bill’s staunchest opponents was Bata- 
via Downs, a harness racetrack and casino in west- 
ern New York owned by the quasi-public Western 
Regional Off-Track Betting Corp. Over a frantic 
weekend in early June, FanDuel struck a $300,000 
marketing agreement with Batavia Downs, a sum 
that caused the track’s owners to flip and throw their 
support behind the DFS bill. 

FanDuel and DraftKings enlisted retired quarter- 
backs Jim Kelly and Vinny Testaverde to meet legis- 
lators. An email campaign produced a windfall of 
more than 100,000 emails from New York residents, 
urging their legislators to vote for the bill. Lobbyists 
from every corporation with a financial stake in 
DraftKings or FanDuel, including Verizon and Com- 
cast, pushed the bill. Even still, in the final 48 hours 
before the Assembly recessed, the bill appeared on 
the brink of being defeated. “It felt as if they might 
just kill our bill for the sport of it,’ Kudon says. 

Just after 2 a.m. on Saturday, June 18, the DFS bill 
passed by a wide margin. And on Aug. 3, Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo signed it into law. 

“Monumental,” Eccles calls it. “The most impor- 
tant victory in daily fantasy history.” 


DESPITE THEIR ROUSING victory in New York, both 
companies’ executives continue to spend millions of 
dollars on multiple legal and regulatory fights. 
DraftKings has tried to cut costs by renegotiating 
contracts with vendors while reducing affiliates’ bo- 
nuses. Merger talks were renewed this summer, with 
some investors insisting that a merger would be the 
best way for the cash-strapped companies to survive 
(and, not incidentally, the best way for investors to 
protect their stakes). Several industry insiders say a 
merger is inevitable—after the upcoming NFL sea- 
son, ifnot sooner—because the sites are duplicating 
so many exorbitant costs. 

“I think DraftKings will survive financially,’ says 
Boies, its lawyer. “I do think that the distraction and 
the expenses have been harmful to the company. I 
think it’s very unfortunate the way some of this stuff 
has mushroomed and, in many respects, is unfair.” 

Meanwhile, inside their corporate offices, the two 
companies’ top executives spent the summer devis- 
ing ways to make the skill games’ ecosystem less 
challenging and more fun despite the inevitable 
outcomes. 

“How do you make the games less hard? There are 
ways to do it—share information more broadly to 
take away edges that some players may have, limit 
the number of entries, have beginner areas,” says 
Giancamilli, the FanDuel vice president. “If you 


want to play $100,000, I’m OK with it if you are 
doing it in just one part of my playground. There 
should be places in the playground for players of all 
skill levels—safe spaces, safe harbors, with single- 
entry limits, things that make the beginner player 
feel comfortable and welcome.” 

Besides beginners’ games, the sites have intro- 
duced a multitude of other safeguards against 
predatory play. By February, both sites banned all 
third-party scripting. DraftKings allows players to 
block others. Both sites’ employees are forbidden 
from competing on rival sites. Both sites have lim- 
ited the number of entries to 150. They have created 
tiered levels in their lobbies so players can avoid tan- 
gling with savvier, higher-bankrolled competitors. 
And they have moved even more aggressively against 
users’ predatory behavior. (Giancamilli made a point 
of saying that FanDuel had slapped a one-month 
suspension on a high-volume, predatory player who 
failed to heed multiple warnings.) 

“Integrity is the issue,” says Peter Jennings, a 
champion daily fantasy player and former ESPN 
expert. “How do you balance the ecosystem of these 
top players, who are really important to the site be- 
cause it gives them the volume they need, and still 
make it fair and fun for the other guys?” Another 
way is to improve transparency: FanDuel intro- 
duced “Experienced Player Indicators,” and Draft- 
Kings has “Experienced Player Badges,” which are 
affixed to the more seasoned players. 

Robins says the industry is evolving, in the same 
way any young industry confronts, and tries to solve, 
its customers’ most pressing concerns. Didn’t Face- 
book manage to overcome a host of problems, from 
privacy issues to advertisers spamming users? “To 
paint all this as an Armageddon for the industry is 
silly,’ Robins says. “It’s common in any emerging tech- 
nology for there to be avery healthy cycle for product 
makers to get feedback from their customers.” 

Still, executives have had to tamp down the expec- 
tations of their restless investors. Some states passing 
DFS bills will tax the companies’ revenues from their 
residents (New York is the highest, at 15 percent). 
Boies says the new taxes will probably be passed on 
to players, meaning the sites’ rakes will likely be in- 
creased. While Robins and Eccles insist that they 
remain optimistic about their companies’ futures and 
chances for profitability, the sky-high growth projec- 
tions of a year ago have been shelved. 

The gigantic jackpots have not been retired. For 
the NFL's opening week, DraftKings is hosting a 
$5 million guaranteed contest, with the winner get- 
ting $1 million. The entry fee is $3. But the messaging 
is being recast. No longer will the companies empha- 
size oversized checks and overnight fortunes. This fall 


there won't be another endless run of dueling TV ads 
with backward baseball cap-wearing bros fist-pump- 
ing over asudden $1 million payday. 

Robins says his biggest regret is selling daily fan- 
tasy mainly as a fast way to win big money. “We've 
done a lot of research, and winning money is maybe, 
like, reason 4 or 5 why people play,” he says. “The 
main reasons they play are they enjoy the thrill of 
competition, they like doing things with their 
friends.” The first impressions created by all those 
ads will take patience and money to erase. “I think 
we did ourselves and did the industry a disservice,” 
Robins says. “That was a mistake. ... It made us come 
across more like used-car salesmen and less like we 
have a great luxury automobile here that you're re- 
ally going to enjoy.” 

For his part, and perhaps not surprisingly, Eccles 
isn’t fully signed on to Robins’ mea culpa. “Unfortu- 
nately, there have always been negative consequenc- 
es from it,’ he says of the ads, “but I don’t really regret 
our decision. ... I feel the mistakes we've made were 
errors of overenthusiasm, of feeling we can get fur- 
ther faster. ... Maybe we tried to be too aggressive, but 
I feel those are ... the right mistakes to make.” 

Ina way, fantasy sports have come full circle from 
the rotisserie baseball league co-invented in late 1979 
by editor and author Dan Okrent. That was a season- 
long league, a chance to pretend to be a big league 
general manager and win bragging rights among a 
circle of pals. The money didn’t matter. “Daily fan- 
tasy bears no relationship, really, to what those of us 
who played in our living rooms with our friends were 
doing 30 years ago,” says Okrent, 68, who lives in the 
same Upper West Side apartment building as New 
York’s attorney general. (Okrent says he nods at 
Schneiderman, his downstairs neighbor, in the eleva- 
tor, but he insists they’ve never discussed the DFS 
legal battle.) “It’s become a kind of malignant mutant 
version of something that began as simple and pure.” 

By preaching that daily fantasy, like Okrent’s inau- 
gural league, is an affordable way to have some fun, 
FanDuel and DraftKings are betting their futures on 
attracting and keeping players who will buy in to the 
argument that there’s more than one way to measure 
areturn on investment. 

In August, FanDuel redesigned its website, game 
platform and marketing strategy. Its new one-word 
slogan is “SportsRich,’ a trademarked term it defines 
as “the experience of having all the great stuff sports 
has to offer.” 

In block letters in promotional materials, Fan- 
Duel says its customers should now expect “excite- 
ment, thrills, camaraderie and fantasy. These are all 
examples of what it is to be SportsRich. NOTE: None 
of them have anything to do with money.’ G 
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Serena Williams and Novak Djokovic just keep 
getting better with age. Upsets in Rio aside, both are 
poised to dominate their younger competition at 
the U.S. Open, which starts Aug. 29. -CARL BIALIK 


SERENA’S FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH DJOKOVIC: THE OLDER, THE BETTER 


AGE DIFFERENCE [IN MONTHS) BETWEEN WILLIAMS AND HER TOP RIVALS The best players on the ATP Tour right now are also among the oldest. 
The player ranked either No. 1 or behind Serena at No. 2 that year Djokovic, No. 1 at 29, is joined at the top by No. 3 Roger Federer (35) and 
No. 5 Rafael Nadal (30). His biggest threat—second-ranked Andy Murray, 
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Williams is 10 years and one 
ho’s been on a hot streak with recent wins at Wimbledon and the 
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who finished 2015 at No. 2. Olympics—is one week older. But Djokovic, who’s won five of the past 
seven majors, is especially dominant over the younger set. Only two 
sae players his junior have banked a major win during his career—Juan Martin 
del Potro in 2009 and Marin Cilic in 2014, both at the U.S. Open. Any 
80 upstart looking to shift the balance of power in Flushing will have some 
daunting history—and hard-hitting elders—to get through. 
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as a teenager. She’s gone from battling for titles against women close to her age (Martina Hingis @eeeee000 
and Venus] and older (Lindsay Davenport, five years her senior} to dominating against a much ree 
younger group of rivals who have yet to break through, mainly because of, well, her. If she can get ee 
past the shoulder pain that hampered her in Rio, she'll aim for an Open-era-record 23rd major title. ee 


Data courtesy ATP World Tour and WTA Tour, as of Aug. 15. 
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Introducing the 2017 Mercedes-AMG SL 63. When you are as exacting as Roger Federer, you expect 


your vehicle to be engineered the same way. From its open-roof design with MAGIC SKY CONTROL® 
and hand-fitted leather seats to its corner-conquering suspension and hand-built 577-horsepower 
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Scoring 
De Niro 


What's more intimidating than going a 


few rounds with Robert De Niroonthe ? « 


eve of his next sports movie? Not much! 


INTERVIEW BY SAM ALIPOUR 


! 


BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY 


Box office: $16.2M* | Rotten Tomatoes: 88% fresh 


“As the movie's shape begins to be visible, we realize it’s 
not so mucha sports movi movie about 2 
elusive subjects, male bonding and work in America.” 
—ROGER EBERT, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


You played Bruce Pearson, a terminally ill catcher 
who isn’t very bright or particularly good. What do 
you remember from the making of that film? 
Iread a couple of times for the director for the 
part that Michael Moriarty played, then I read for 
the part of Bruce Pearson, then I read for the 
producer. I was lucky enough to get one of the 
parts. I enjoyed doing the movie. We hada 
professional baseball player as a trainer, Dell 
Bethel. Dell worked with us to make me into a 
catcher and look believable on film. 

You filmed at Yankee Stadium and Shea Stadium. 
As a native New Yorker, what was that like? 

It was a great feeling, especially Yankee Stadium, 
where we shot the opening scene, I think, 

where Michael Moriarty and I were running 
around the field. We shot it in the morning. The 
players weren't around. They were playing an 
out-of-town game. 


Box office:$75.2M | Rotten Tomatoes: 97% fresh 


“| 


LaMotta is the victim of base needs an 


int 
maturity nec 
bull. The poor sap.” —ROGEI 


s case, are not accompanied by 
ssary for him to cope with them. The raging 
ERT, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


What drew you to the story of Jake LaMotta? 

I had seen Jake once at a gentleman’s club in 

the Broadway area—he greeted people at the 
door, and he was kind of overweight. I just 
thought it was interesting that he was so out of 
shape. Then when I read his book, about the 
battle that he and a lot of athletes have with 
weight, I called Marty Scorsese and said, “The 
book isn’t great, but there’s something about it— 
it’s got heart, or something.” I said, “Take a look, 
see what you think.” 

Is it true that they shut down production and 

sent you ona binge-eating trip? 

I gave myself four months. Maybe two months 
in, I did an interim scene where he’s somewhat 
out of shape. 

How would you describe its physical toll? 

I knew I couldn’t do it past that age—I was 34, 35. 
That was my one chance. 


THE FAN 


wo 
oO 


.5M | Rotten Tomatoes: 38% fresh 


“What begins as an ugly case history of an unstable loser 
brutally slapped around by life suddenly becomes a 
shallow clanking thriller that pulls the rug out from under 
Mr. De Niro.” —STEPHEN HOLDEN, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


You play Gil Renard, an unhinged, obsessive 

San Francisco Giants fan. What drew you to 

the project? 

I thought he was an interesting, kind of a crazy 
character, and [director Tony Scott] was so 
enthusiastic about it. I’d be flying in every week 
to LA to work with him and prepare. I was 
drawn by his enthusiasm about it. He was terrific 
to work with, very open to suggestions and 

stuff like that. 

It was prescient, in that it centered on an obses- 
sive, intrusive fan. Thanks to social media, you 
could argue today’s fans are even more obsessive 
and intrusive than they were back in 1996. 

Yeah, you're right. Gil Renard probably would 
have been active on Twitter. 

Was there ever a time you were starstruck as a fan? 
When I met Brando. I met him a few times, but I 
first met him on his island years ago. I liked him. 
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GRUDGE MATCH 


Box office: $32.1M | Rotten Tomatoes: 29% fresh 


“If the movie we nto ape funny, i 


wade around the ring, missing punc 
ai 


ee ecmmplets e idiot 3 
TEPHEN HOLDEN, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


What drew you to Grudge Match? 

I thought it would be interesting, just the subtext 
of me and Sylvester going at it. We represent 
Rocky and Raging Bull, so I thought it’d be 
interesting to do. It didn’t work as we'd hoped, 
but that’s OK—it was a good experience for me. 
And he was great, Sylvester. He really is into 
boxing, knows a lot about it. He was terrific. 

You were 70 years old at the time. Sly was 67. 

But was there a hint of competition between 

the two of you during filming? 

No, no, he’s very realistic about it. It’s about 
throwing the punches in certain ways, so it’s 
realistic. There was contact at times, and he’s had 
more contact [over his career], so he was less 
worried about it. I didn’t want anybody to get 
hurt. But it was fun. And he had a great trainer, 
Bob Sally. Sylvester used him on his films the last 
couple of years. He was terrific. 


at the relationship between trainer Ray Arcel and 
berto Duran (Edgar Ramir a set against the 

kdrop of Duran’s rivalry with Sugar Ray Leonard 
(Usher Raymond IV). 


You play Ray Arcel, Roberto Duran’s trainer. What 

is it about boxing that keeps you coming back? 

I think it’s just coincidence. [Hands of Stone writer/ 
director] Jonathan Jakubowicz had a great script. 

I didn’t know as much as I know now about Ray 
Arcel, but I met him once or twice as I was doing 
Raging Bull. | liked him. He was a very elegant guy. 
With this you graduate from playing an athlete to 
playing the mentor. What research did you do? 

I read up more on Ray. I met his wife a couple of 
times. I watched video of him in the ring with 
Duran. I even had help from Bob Sally, who we 
brought in to help me in the corner. He's like a fight 
historian, so he knew certain moves Arcel would do. 
Like Raging Bull, Hands of Stone is fact-based. 

Are the best sports movies based on true stories? 
Familiarity helps. If there’s a built-in story every- 
body knows—like in Hands of Stone, the famous 
moment “No mas’—that makes a difference. 


SPEED } ROUND 


You talkin’ to me? Yep, 
you, Robert De Niro. So wh are, 
let’s go ahead and spar ali ttle more... 


» 4 


That’s five sports films. Which of your 
roles was the most challenging? 


I'd say Raging Bull, 
probably. Grudge Match 
was too. But it’s Raging 
Bull, with the weight. 


Your favorite experience making 
a sports movie? 


I liked the training in 
Grudge Match with Bob 
Sally, Sylvester’s trainer. 
It’s great exercise. Great 
for cardio and speed. 


Do you have a favorite scene from 
your career? 


The restaurant scene in 
Heat, when Al Pacino and 
I had our first encounter. 
It was so good. 


What’s your favorite sports film as 
a moviegoer? 


Chariots of Fire. There was 
something about it. The 
music, the slow-motion 
running. 


Which of your lines of dialogue do fans 
most quote back to you? 


I do hear, “You talkin’ to 
me?” That’s the one. 


*Box office totals adjusted for inflation. 
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New Year, 
New U 


s the South Carolina 

Gamecocks shifted stations 

during their first practice of 

August, new head coach Will 

Muschamp sang along to the 
tune blaring through the speakers that spoke to 
the entirety of the college football world. 
“CH-CH-CH-CH-CHANGES!” Its performer, 
David Bowie, is gone—a reminder that time 
stops for no man. No, not even Steve Spurrier. 
The game’s ceaseless march forward always 
brings with it a long list of annual ch-ch-changes. 
“T’ve been a college coach since 1982, and nothing 
is the same now except maybe the number of 
points they give you when you score,’ Duke coach 
David Cutcliffe says. “It’d be nice if someone 
made a list for me of what’s different for every 
fall.” Good news, Coach! We've done just that, 
creating a must-know crib sheet on the modifica- 
tions that are in store as the 2016 season kicks 
off. We'll let you know when that changes too. 


JUMPMAN, JUMPMAN 
| DON’T NEED NO INTRODUCTION 


Well, Drake, Jumpman got one anyway. A big one. See: the marching 

band on State Street in Ann Arbor, plus the midnight lines to snatch up 
Michigan's new Nike gear when it went on sale Aug. 1. See also: the 
Wolverines’ honorary captain vs. Hawaii in Week 1 (His Airness himself), 
as UM becomes the first college team to don Jumpman gear on a football 
field. The deal came together when Michael Jordan phoned Jim Harbaugh 
to tell him he loves the coach’s bold ways. Now when MJ yells “Go Blue,” 

he'll be heralding a shade much darker than Carolina’s. It’s too early to 
compare sales with Michigan’s just-ended Adidas era, but the new deal could 
total as much as $173.8 million over 15 years. That’s a lot of green—and blue. 
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RULES FROM ABOVE 


Every year brings a host of rulebook tweaks, and 
2016’s alterations total a baker's dozen. This 
season’s line items, though, aren’t as vital as the 
trend that list reveals as a whole: a larger role for 
replay and video on Saturdays. Medical observers 
can stop games to review injuries; the replay 


booth has more authority on targeting calls; more 


conference offices are opening NFL-ish central- 
ized replay command centers; Power 5 schools 
continue to push for real-time digital video 
capabilities in the locker room and press box. 
“Doing whatever needs to be done to clarify calls 
that might alter the outcome of a game is the 
right move,” Stanford coach David Shaw says. 
“But I hope we don’t end up in a ‘Be careful what 
you wish for’ situation down the road.” 


= 
IS HIRING A FIRST-TIME 
HEAD GOAGH SMART? 


Twenty-nine FBS coaching changes since last 
season? Ho hum. During these win-now-or-else 
days, turnover abounds: All but one offseason 
since 2009 has cracked 20. But a staggering 18 
of this year’s gigs (compared with eight in 2015) 
were filled by first-time college head coaches, 
most notably Georgia’s Kirby Smart, who returns 


to his alma mater after nine years with Nick Saban 


at Alabama. “I think we'll all tell you there’s a 

lot of stuff you don’t know until the job is officially 
yours,” Smart says. “There’s an adjustment 
period for sure, but there’s also no time to adjust.” 
Smart is the, well, smart pick to win early, but he’s 
just one in a group of big-time D-coordinator 
promotions, also starring DJ Durkin (Michigan 
to Maryland), Chris Ash (Ohio State to Rutgers) 
and Kalani Sitake (Oregon State to BYU). 


KIRBY SMART CHRIS ASH 
GEORGIA RUTGERS 


DJ DURKIN 
MARYLAND 


OLD FAGES, NEW PLACES 


While coaches debate the transfer rule, transfers 
themselves are busy getting fitted for new unis. 
More than 50 athletes went the postgrad route in 
16, with history repeating at Oregon, where an 
FCS QB will look to lead the Ducks for a second 
straight year. (More graduate QBs in 2016 will play 
their final year of eligibility at a new school than 
from 2006 to 2011 combined.) Dakota Prukop 
comes to Eugene via Montana State, where he 
threw for 5,584 yards and 46 TDs. Davis Webb 
posted similar numbers at Texas Tech (5,557/46), 
then grabbed his diploma and headed to Cal. 
Meanwhile, a pair of would-be superstars seek 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY; SCOTT OLMOS/USA TODAY SPORTS; RICH GRAESSLE/ICON SPORTSWIRE/NEWSCOM; 
TOMMY GILLIGAN/USA TODAY SPORTS; JOHN ROARK/ATHENS BANNER-HERALD/AP PHOTO 
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QBR 

Knight’s 77.2 QBR was third 
best in the Big 12 in 2014, 

behind Baylor’s Bryce Petty 
and K-State’s Jake Waters. 


RUSHTDs 
In addition to his 46 career 
pass TDs, Prukop rushed 
for 13 scores in 2014 and 11 
in 2015 at Montana State. 


second shots in Texas: Former Sooner, and Katy 
Perry crush, Trevor Knight takes over at A&M; 
Kenny Hill, the Artist Formerly Known as Kenny 
Trill and onetime heir to Johnny Football’s throne 
in College Station, moves north to TCU as an 
undergrad. Both QBs flatlined after hot starts— 
Knight threw 14 TDs to 12 INTs as a full-time 
starter in ‘14; Hill exploded for 511 yards in his 
starting debut the same year but was benched by 
Week 10. Still, Oklahoma will long recall Knight’s 
signature win, an upset over Alabama in the 2014 
Sugar Bowl. Ifhe digs up another in Tuscaloosa on 
Oct. 22, he might just save Kevin Sumlin’s job. B 
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0 purer contest, Kevin thought. One guy 
another, no teammate to draft off of or ac- 
© This is how you know if you measure up. Little 
evin Pedersen, 5-foot-4, buck-oh-five, smallest guy 
in the room. There had always been a champion 
inside of him. Without wrestling, he would have 
been the only one to know it. 

And now here he was: a decorated agent for the 
Drug Enforcement Agency, with a gun on his hip 
and another tucked in his boot. Out there in South 
Florida, always on call, he saw the worst in people, 
the price paid for an undisciplined life. Back in these 
gyms, wrestling’s ceremony reassured him, relaxed 
his mind enough to let him dip into his past. 

But Kevin’s past wasn’t his alone. At the meets, 
someone would inevitably recognize Kevin and 
remind him of his curious bond with a teammate. 
What about Alex? Kevin would grin and gosh-dang 
along with them, reminiscing, although he could 
never understand the appeal of the outlaw. 


IN THE WINTER of 1991, Alex DeCubas emerged from 
the arrivals lounge at El Dorado International Air- 
port in Bogota, Colombia, carrying a fake Domini- 
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days were 15 years behind 

t let the sport go. Miami 
early 90s, not much of it any 
chool wrestling meets were locked 
s the same as Kevin remembered. 

, sizing each other up. Always some dad 
etting loose. A hush as a match began, 

ely a ref raising a winner’s hand. At every 
estler crying at the outcome. 


can passport. Alex worked his bullish chest and 
shoulders into a brown leather coat as he scanned 
for his driver among the desperate faces of a country 
shattered by the cocaine wars. 

The car left the capital, driving to the rural town 
of Cota, Cundinamarca, and to acompound set atop 
an imposing cliff. A high wall encircled the property, 
tipped with shards of glass, keeping thieves out, and 
others in. This was Jorge Gnecco’s place. 

Gnecco was the new face of brutality in the Co- 
lombian underworld, taking his cues from Pablo 
Escobar and the bloody Medellin cartel. Alex had 
gone into business with Gnecco, running a 
2,000-kilogram load of pure Colombian cocaine 
through St. Lucia and into Fort Lauderdale. But in 
Florida, one of Alex’s soldiers had betrayed him, 
running off with the majority of the load, at 
$18,000 per kilo. Gnecco summoned Alex, who 


Brett Forrest and Jon Fish reported this story 
across 17 cities and two countries, 
interviewing more than 38 people, including 
Pedersen and DeCubas. 


hadn’t heard about the theft. Alex stepped out of 
the car and moved to the compound’s study, where 
Gnecco waited. 

The drug lord lit into Alex. You were in on it, he 
yelled at him, slamming a fist on his desk. You got a 
debt. Twenty-five million. You're not leaving until I 
get paid. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars in drug sales had 
passed through Alex’s hands, but he wouldn’t part 
with any of it for something he hadn’t done. 

In friendlier times, Gnecco had shown Alex his 
favorite photos, leafing through them like they were 
baseball cards: pictures of men Gnecco had kid- 
napped, in sets of two. In the first picture, a brutal- 
ized face looked startled by the camera flash, the 
man maybe expecting a bullet along with it. In the 
second picture—a lifeless form, splayed out on the 
ground. Gnecco had always laughed at those shots. 

Alex looked at Gnecco. I don’t have $25 million. 

And so Gnecco wouldn’t allow him to leave. A ro- 
tating crew of his soldiers kept watch on Alex. For 
weeks, he’d spend his days pacing the patio, up and 
back on the Mexican clay tiles of his open-air prison, 
the high wall hemming him in. Most evenings, the 
guards turned on their favorite telenovela, and be- 
fore they went to bed, they locked up Alex in a steel 
cage at the edge of the enclosed patio. 

The days passed, 45 of them, Alex dropping 
weight like back in his wrestling days from the table 
scraps they fed him. How much longer until that 
sadistic prick pulls out the camera? he asked him- 
self. [fI'm gonna survive, I gotta escape. 

One night, when the guards gathered around the 
TV for the series finale of their soap opera, Alex saw 
an opening. They had yet to put Alex in his cage, 
and now their eyes were getting heavy. Alex 
crouched at one end of the patio and gripped his 
leather coat. Still the athlete, he burst from his 
stance and raced 90 feet to the wall. He leaped, 
grabbing the top of it, his coat protecting his hands 
from the shards of glass. Pulling himself up, he 
tossed a leg over. Alex fell straight down the steep 
slope, landing in the hillside’s rain-softened orange 
clay. He tumbled and slid to the edge of the road 
below. When he stopped, he was orange from tip to 
tail but uninjured. A car approached, the sign on 
its roof legible in the dusk: Tax1. 


KEVIN PEDERSEN AND Alex DeCubas were first linked 
to each other more than 40 years ago. They met at a 
Little League game in Miami in 1969, Alex glaring 
down from the mound, a hulking 11-year-old, as 
Kevin walked his slight frame into the batter’s box 
and whipped through a few meager practice swings. 
Alex was known for striking out the side, but now he 


Kevin admired Alex’s power, how he slung bigger guys 
around like it was their first go on the mat. Alex respected 
Kevin's discipline, how he ran laps in the Miami bake. 


served up a walk, feeling sorry for the little guy. It 
just didn’t feel right striking him out. 

Their families lived in Miami’s Palmetto neigh- 
borhood, and a couple of years later, the boys would 
attend Palmetto Junior High School together. They 
decided to join wrestling for different reasons. Kev- 
in’s father, Myron, had captained his high school 
team back in Des Moines, Iowa, before heading off 
to World War II. The Air Force lieutenant colonel, 
now stationed at the Miami airport and plagued 
with memories of the Pacific theater, had fallen into 
alcoholism. Alex’s father, Luis, had fled Castro’s 
revolutionary Cuba and had opened an upscale 
men’s boutique in Coral Gables. He wore a different 
suit every day, projecting an image of success as he 
made his entrance to Alex’s wrestling meets. El ti- 
gre! he would yell, encouraging his boy, layering his 
son’s face with kisses after every victory. 

When Alex and Kevin joined the high school 
team as sophomores, Alex had grown into a 5-9, 
190-pound bruiser, legs and torso thickly ar- 
ranged. Kevin admired his power—how Alex 
latched on to bigger guys and slung them around 
like it was their first go on the mat—and the ease 
with which he walked the halls and talked to girls. 
Alex respected Kevin's technique and discipline, 
the 105-pounder who lifted year-round, jogging 


laps in the Miami bake. The two ran in different 
circles, but in the wrestling room, they connected. 
Alex looked after his undersized teammate; other 
kids knew that if they provoked Kevin, Alex would 
be there to answer. 

In 1974, both wrestlers went undefeated in the 
regular season, Alex as the varsity heavyweight and 
Kevin as a lightweight relegated to JV. At the final 
of the state championship meet, Alex scored a last- 
second pin on his opponent, an unbeaten senior, to 
earn Palmetto High its first state team title. 

In 1976, the boys’ senior year, Palmetto coach 
Barry Zimbler named Kevin and Alex co-captains. 
Before every practice, the two would square off, no 
matter that 100 pounds separated them. Alex would 
flip Kevin and grind his face into the mat. And Kev- 
in would get tougher. 

That spring, Kevin won the Florida state 
110-pound championship, closing out an undefeat- 
ed season. Alex won his second state title. They were 
both named All-American. Weeks later, the pair 
appeared in Sports Illustrated's “Faces in the Crowd,” 
side by side, their bond for all the world to see. 


ONE NIGHT DURING Alex’s sophomore year at the 
University of Georgia in 1977, while he crushed 
beers with his wrestling teammates, the phone rang. 


Alex picked up and began speaking Spanish. His 
father was ill, and Uncle Pedro would be waiting for 
Alex at Miami International. 

The next day, the two men drove south down Pal- 
metto Expressway. Baptist Hospital appeared up 
ahead—but Uncle Pedro just kept on driving. 

Tio, Alex said. Why arent we stopping? 

Your dad's not sick. Silence as the car kept going. 
Your father’s dead. He shot himself: 

Luis DeCubas’ clothing boutique was practically 
bankrupt, and in the store’s back office, he had tak- 
en out his Walther PPK, aimed the pistol at his chest 
and fired. 

After Alex received the details, he and his brother, 
Luis Jr., drove to Coral Gables and their father’s 
shop. The blood had curled up on the concrete floor. 
Towels in hand, the brothers scrubbed away the final 
indication of their father. 

Luis left letters for his family. To Alex he wrote: 
You've made me so proud, my tiger. Now go be a suc- 
cess. Go out and grab life with gusto. In his grief, Alex 
struggled with how to apply his father’s final words, 
the plea for his second-born son to be daring, to nev- 
er settle for a pedestrian existence. Consumed with 
sorrow and hobbled by knee injuries, Alex left wres- 
tling and Georgia. He returned to Miami, took ajob 
atatool store. The drug trade was sweeping through 
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the city, and the adventure and easy money lured in 
Alex. He started selling small bags of weed and coke. 

One afternoon, two guys walked into the tool 
store, their gold Rolex Presidentials catching the 
warehouse fluorescents. One of them had escaped 
communism, the other just Detroit—Jaromir John, 
a Czech who went by J.J., and Sam Frontera. They 
were in the jewelry business, among other inter- 
ests. As they looked over Alex, the pair decided to 
discuss their real work. 

Hey, kid, J.J. said. You know where we can 
get some kilos? 

He did. When Alex found what they were looking 


for, J.J.and Sam figured it was time to bring this kid 
in all the way. J.J. called Alex one afternoon. 

Meet mein Fort Lauderdale. And bring your gun. 

He went on to explain that he and Sam specialized 
in ripping: stealing drugs from dealers. That night, 
they would target a single-story home where two 
guys were sitting on 1,200 pounds of pot, worth 
$360,000. Alex liked the sound of the money, and 
he missed the adrenaline he once found in wrestling. 
And he figured nobody would call the cops. 

Posing as DEA agents, they busted in and ordered 
everyone facedown on the tile floor. Kid, Sam said, 
go check the back bedroom. 


Gun drawn, Alex cracked the bedroom door. 
A woman sat on the bed, stock still. Two pit bulls 
suddenly rushed into his peripheral vision. Alex un- 
loaded. A couple of shots dropped the dogs; another 
bullet skipped off the tile floor and clipped the wom- 
an in the leg. J.J. and Sam ripped the stash, and they 
all got back on the road. 

Alex was making $200 a week at the tool store, 
and now J.J. and Sam were bringing him in for 
$30,000 ascore. 

They continued ripping: pot, quaaludes, coke, 
cash. Whatever they could find, whatever they could 
steal, wherever it had to go down—in a home, in a 


They specialized in ripping: stealing drugs from drug 
dealers. They busted into the house and ordered two guys 
on the floor before making off with 1,200 pounds of marijuana. 


— . 
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warehouse, on the shoulder of the highway. Alex had 
found his own path to success. 


KEVIN PEDERSEN WAS back in Palmetto after gradu- 
ating from West Point, class of 1980, when he sat 
down for a beer at a local joint, the Crown Lounge. 
Pedersen, wearing an Airborne T-shirt and his hair 
high and tight, sat alone at the end of the bar. 

Hey, Ped,aman called out from across the lounge. 

Kevin had heard the whispers from the Palmetto 
wrestling crowd, about how Alex had gone into the 
drug trade, and now they would come to life. Alex, 
with gold chains and a shaved head, was bigger than 
Kevin remembered, his frame filled out to 240 
pounds. He smoked a cigar, surrounded by people 
who had the appearance of sycophants. He looks like 
a drug dealer, Kevin thought. 

Alex walked over, gripping Kevin in a hug. They 
shared a drink, went over old times, and then Alex 
brought Kevin current. I know you're an officer in 
the Army, but I’m gonna do things my way, and I’m 
gonna be on top of the world. You just wait and see. 
Alex took a last pull on the cigar. Then he stubbed it 
out on his own forehead. 

Kevin left the bar that night saddened to think, 
The Alex I know ts gone. 


ALEX AND LINDA’S wedding party cruised down the 
Intracoastal Waterway out of Fort Lauderdale. Get- 
ting married hadn’t been in the plans, but Linda 
Lieberher’s pregnancy changed things, and Alex 
wanted to do right by her. Alex laid out for the yacht, 
the food, the booze and the band playing Buffett cov- 
ers. There'd be a honeymoon in Hawaii. 

After three years, Alex had moved up in the trade, 
from ripping straight into smuggling. His crew 
would wait for a twin-engine Beech 18 from Colom- 
bia to drop bales into the water off the Bahamas. His 
men would gaff them onto a boat and run them to 
South Florida. At most, it was a few days at sea. 

Akilo of coke cost $250 to produce in Colombia 
but ran $50,000 wholesale in Miami. It was con- 
stant, easy money. Back on land, Alex often began 
his evenings at the Trap Lounge, dropping $10,000 
on strippers. At 3 the next afternoon, he would slide 
into Joe’s Stone Crab, and everyone would already 
be there, the guys in the trade giving one another 
knowing nods over the beers that kept coming. No- 
body kept a 9-to-5. Nobody went to an office. Every- 
one totaled out to zero for the IRS. 

They didn’t discuss the trade in front of civilians, 
but anyone would be blind to miss Alex’s Mercedeses, 
Corvettes and Cigarette boats. He had stash houses 
sprinkled along the coast. What kind of guy owns a 
Cessna when he can’t even fly? 


Alex drove I-95, speaking his Spanish into park- 
ing lot pay phones from Boca to Homestead. Some 
nights he wouldn’t come home, and when he finally 
showed, he’d never explain. He tried to keep Linda 
in the dark. But in the mornings, when he walked 
in, the weight of a score now swept off his shoulders, 
she began to understand whom she was marrying. 

On the yacht, Linda looked vulnerable in her 
wedding dress, spun around the deck by a man who 
half the crowd knew was moving Colombian flake 
by the ton. At one point, one of Alex’s partners 
beckoned him to the bar. They talked in the low 
tones of business. A load is coming in, steaming 
toward the Bahamas. Time to get saddled. 

The yacht docked, and Alex’s crew detached from 
their wives and girlfriends, gathering at the gang- 
plank. Alex whispered to his bride, Gotta go, honey 
baby. 

And oh yeah, about the honeymoon? Alex said. 
Why don't you take your mother. 


IT WAS THIS sort of obsession with the trade that 
spread Alex’s reputation south to Colombia. In 1986, 
word reached Julio Cesar Nasser David, the head of 
the North Coast cartel, one of the country’s four ma- 
jor trafficking organizations. Everyone called Nass- 
er the Old Man; he'd been in the game since running 
cigarettes was the big score. Based in Barranquilla, 
along the Caribbean, Nasser was the freighter man, 
moving mass quantities by sea. 

Nasser heard of an outfit that was bringing 600- 
kilo loads ashore through the Bahamas without los- 
ing any powder. The Old Man wanted to meet the 
head of this crew, Alex DeCubas. 

Alex flew to Venezuela, careful to avoid the Co- 
lombia stamp on his passport, a curious marker to 
any Fed who was paying attention. Nasser’s men 
drove Alex along the coast road over the border, far- 
ther into Barranquilla. Past midnight, the car pulled 
up to Byblos, a Lebanese restaurant. Several dozen 
soldiers of the North Coast cartel ringed the prop- 
erty, heavily armed. 

Inside, Alex saw a long table, loaded with plates 
of fattoush. A belly dancer surged around the floor. 
A door opened, and in came the Old Man: Here was 
Alex’s entry to the direct supply of the cartels. 

The two men got down to it: load and capacity. 

How many boats do you have? Nasser asked. 

Two, Alex told him, though he could get others. 

How many kilos can they take? 

Six-fifty each. 

How do you bring it in? 

I don't take a load unless we move it in hidden 
compartments. I'm not gonna throw the package on 
the deck and cruise in at 2 in the afternoon with all 


these other bozos, just praying to make it. 

Nasser smiled. He liked how the kid operated. 
From now on, you're not gonna need to work with 
anybody else. 

As long as you keep me working, Alex said, I’m 
good with you. 

The Old Man wanted to run the biggest loads of 
any cartel, and he had the boat to do it. The Nerma 
was 236 feet from stem to stern. Registered in Pan- 
ama, it carried a Danish captain and crew. It had 
established a legitimate route too, hauling goods 
from Colombia to Jacksonville, Florida. 

Alex and his outfit handled their first Nerma load 
on June 18, 1988. With the moonlight painting the 
swells, the Nerma slowed to 5 knots around the 
Berry Islands in the Bahamas. Alex’s boats bobbed 
in the nearby darkness. One at a time, they tied up 
to the Nerma. The Danes operated the ship’s crane, 
depositing portions of the load onto each boat. Bit 
by bit, the coke moved onto Alex’s boats, 1,300 kilos 
in all—$30 million on the street. 


IN 1980, KEVIN reunited with his high school girl- 
friend, Betty Zalinsky, whose marriage had recently 
fallen apart. Her husband was in prison for selling 
cocaine, and Betty had her own history with the 
drug, a 1978 conviction for possession. Kevin was 
still in love with the Betty he knew at Palmetto. The 
couple married in 1982, with Kevin adopting Betty's 
son, Danny. 

When Kevin found pot and coke in their home, he 
sat down his new wife. I’m an Army officer, he said. 
I can't have this around my family. As an officer’s 
wife, Betty made her pledge: I’m clean. 

He believed her. 

Kevin left the Army in 1983 and took a job with 
his father-in-law in the tire business. Betty started 
using again, or maybe she’d never stopped. Her 
party drug had hardened into an addiction thanks 
to the endless supply that guys like Alex were bring- 
ing to the street. By the time Kevin was 30, he sat his 
wife down one last time: Betty, I’m filing for divorce. 

Betty took Danny with her. Kevin lost the house 
in Homestead. His father-in-law handed him walk- 
ing papers. Kevin was a West Point grad, a state 
champion, but that was all just more paper to tack 
onto the wall of the studio he was renting by the 
month. The line of Kevin’s life was so thin. A wire is 
all it ever was, cinched tight between two tall ideas: 
success and failure. With the wire holding in the 
breeze, Kevin had to walk it. When that wire 
snapped, Kevin, free-falling, grabbed for air. 

One night in 1989, Kevin picked up his Colt 
Commander 9 mm. He put it to his temple. He 
dropped to his knees in that lonely place. How had 
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Kevin went undercover at the DEA 

as a smuggler moving product to Italy, 
then as a money launderer for New York 
dealers and Colombian cartels. 


it all come to this? he wondered. 

But instead of pulling the trigger, he experi- 
enced a sudden understanding, one he believed to 
be divine. He flung the gun to the far side of the 
room. His situation became clear—the addiction 
of his ex-wife, the unraveling of his marriage and 
the role that outfits like Alex’s played in it all. Kev- 
in got to his feet with a resolution: J want to fight 
the war on drugs. 


AROUND 1986, THE game flipped. President Reagan 
handed the drug problem to his vice president, 
George H. W. Bush, and Congress made the money 
flow in his direction. Coast Guard, Customs, U.S. 
Marshals staffed up, and the courts stiffened, began 
routinely handing down 20-to-life stretches in place 
of the previous five or 10. Traffickers began flipping, 
making whatever deals they could with prosecutors, 
because 30 years was just too hard to do. 

Alex didn’t notice the tide turning against him. 
He had too much work off-loading bricks of coke, 
tossing them like footballs into a stash house, 2,000 
kilos stacked in the garage, another Coupe de Ville 
pulling up the drive for a run to Chicago. Alex didn’t 
realize that the Feds had busted a guy who knew 
about a freighter slowing round Great Stirrup Cay 
in the Bahamas. 

Sept. 9, 1989, and the Nerma was carrying 5,500 
kilos, $140 million worth, with Alex’s boats riding 
up alongside it. This was all routine, Alex’s crew 
well-acquainted with the Nerma by now. But to- 
night a Coast Guard helicopter hovered high in the 
darkness, an infrared camera trained on the Nerma. 


Alex’s crew was hustling to stash the load when they 
heard achopper above. That's weird, a crew member 
thought. [know we're not in any flight path. 


THE MIAMI NEWSCASTS went live with it in July 1991. 
From the Old Man to Alex DeCubas and on down, a 
federal grand jury would indict more than 200 sus- 
pects in the Nerma operation. But by the time of the 
broadcast, Alex was gone, having disappeared on the 
highways of the American West. 

After months on the run in an RV, Alex entered 
Tijuana, Mexico, in style, by limousine. By the end 
of 1991, he was in Medellin, Colombia, an interna- 
tional fugitive at 33, burrowing into the one place 
he felt safe, the most dangerous city in the world. 

The head of the Medellin cartel, Pablo Escobar, 
was waging war against the government and his ri- 
vals in the Cali cartel. Assassinations, mass killings, 
bombings—Escobar’s tactics plunged Colombia into 
chaos. By the time Alex arrived, Escobar faced new 
government pressure. He agreed to do time but ina 
jail of one, a hacienda outside Medellin called La 
Catedral. There, he continued to conduct his affairs, 
now from behind a monsignor’s desk. 

Alex’s Medellin contact, Felix Chitiva, a former 
partner of his with the Old Man, knew a guy who 
manufactured coke for the Medellin cartel. But no 
matter how much cocaine anyone processed, it was 
worthless if you couldn’t get it to market. Alex was 
worth 1,000 hands plucking coca leaves on the 
Andean slopes. DeCubas remotely reassembled his 
frayed Florida network, and he and Chitiva re- 
sumed moving product into Miami, now for Esco- 


bar’s Medellin cartel. 

Ultimately, Escobar’s network noticed the work 
of his new soldiers. To remain on Escobar’s good 
side, Chitiva arranged a visit to La Catedral, sneak- 
ing past the government guards in a supply truck 
until he was face-to-face with the greatest trafficker 
of them all. 

Pablo Escobar addressed Chitiva. I heard about 
you guys. You're good people. 

Chitiva laid a $150,000 tribute on the desk to stay 
off of Escobar’s hit list. He’d return to La Catedral 
time and again, always with a cut of the action. 

But in the end, Escobar grew restless and fled his 
prison, and Colombia's many traffickers didn’t see 
the point of paying extortion fees to a man on the 
run. Alex and Felix aligned with an equally danger- 
ous outfit called Los Pepes. Instead of paying Esco- 
bar, Alex now funneled proceeds to this new group, 
renegades bent on destroying Escobar. 

Now Escobar was the hunted. With information 
from Los Pepes and others, Colombian cops pin- 
pointed his position in Medellin. Firing from many 
angles, they took his life on an orange-tile rooftop 
on Dec. 2, 1993. Escobar’s bloated corpse signaled 
the end of an age. 

Alex DeCubas would live on into the next. 


KEVIN JOINED THE DEA on Oct. 4, 1991, not long after 
Alex had split Miami. The agents carrying the DeCu- 
bas case knew all about Kevin and his ties to the king- 
pin: the state championship at Palmetto, the page out 
of Sports Illustrated. And Kevin’s DEA superiors 
believed his energies should be directed elsewhere. 

They started him on local stings. He cruised with 
cops, making busts in counties across South Florida, 
which led to cash seizures in the millions, his name 
inching up the monthly bust rankings back at the 
DEA compound in Doral. Kevin infiltrated a ring 
that was moving product to Italy: He packed 30 ki- 
los of coke in his bag to Rome, where he bartered for 
10 kilos of heroin in return. At trial, the target, 
Giovanni Tummolillo, threatened Kevin and his new 
family—his wife, two daughters and Danny, whose 
custody he’d won from Betty. Kevin was learning 
that a DEA agent lived and died by the quality of his 
confidential informants. This was all preamble to 
a first-of-its-kind DEA operation that would soon 
be his to lead. 


ALEX DROVE DOWN the Kilometer 18 Highway, head- 
ing toward the country retreat of the Cali cartel, 
which he had worked with in Florida. But now he 
was on their turf. The cartel’s soldiers eyed Alex sus- 
piciously when his vehicle emerged out of the An- 
dean fog and came to a stop at the compound. Some 
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of these men knew Alex as Juan. Some knew him as 
the transporter. Now they would put him to the test. 

They tossed Alex a soccer uniform, and he fol- 
lowed them over to a groomed field along a plateau, 
lights punching through the night. They placed 
Alex in goal. His knees were shot from wrestling 
injuries, but his instincts and reflexes were still 
there. The Cali boys found that they couldn’t get a 
ball by the big man from Miami. They played 
games until 2 a.m., downing shots of aguardiente. 
Alex DeCubas, shutout goalie of narco soccer—the 
lieutenants of the Cali cartel took him in. 

Over the next five years, Alex, working with vari- 
ous partners under various aliases, would expand 
their reach into Western Europe, then deep into the 
Mediterranean. Alex went to their weddings. He 
went to their funerals. And it was standing over a 
coffin, looking into the face of a murdered friend, 
when Alex wondered, Will this ever happen to me? 


KEVIN BEGAN TO pose his own questions in those 
years, ones that everyone else had been asking: 
Where is Alex? Is he still alive? He would have to wait 
to find answers; his bosses had set him to work un- 
der an alias on Operation Cali-Man. This was new 
ground for the DEA, a covert money-laundering 
operation. On street corners in cities along the East 
Coast, he would pick up bags of cash—$1 million, 
$2 million—and then run these cartel funds through 
USS. banks, wiring the money to accounts in South 
America. In the process, Kevin would compile reams 
of banking data that enabled the DEA to identify 
and target high-ranking members of Colombia’s 
drug underworld. 

The traffickers would often ask Kevin to buy 
goods and then send them down to Colombia by 
container ship. This was another way of laundering. 
Sometimes it was refrigerators, but usually they 
wanted cars. Sometimes those vehicles made it 


through to Santa Marta, Colombia. Other times 
Kevin had to inform a contact that the assets had 
been “lost.” Kevin pulled into a Toyota dealership 
one afternoon and bought 10 new vehicles with the 
$1 million he had just brought in from Manhattan 
in a canvas bag. Kevin then persuaded a contact of 
his to plant a story in a Florida paper, reporting a 
tropical storm that had never reached land. Those 
Land Cruisers, fancifully washed into the sea by a 
phantom storm, were then put to use by the DEA. 
One day in 1997, Kevin found himself on a flight to 
Bogota, where he would oversee an informant during 
a cash drop. Kevin accompanied the snitch to the 
city’s main shopping mall. He sat a good distance 
away from the target, inside the food court, biding 
time until the exchange. And as the people bustled all 
about, speaking a Spanish that Kevin struggled to 
understand, his mind turned to the familiar. He asked 
himself, Does Alex ever come to the food court? 


Kevin went to Alex’s sentencing hearing, where his old 
wrestling teammate pleaded guilty to smuggling 24 tons of 
cocaine with a street value of roughly $500 million into the U.S. 


IN 1997, ALEX was in Cali, 300 miles west of Bogota. 
Six years in Colombia and Alex wanted more con- 
trol, a bigger cut. At a stoplight, a truck pulled up 
alongside Alex’s Toyota pickup. It was a tanker, haul- 
ing a load of fuel in its cylindrical trailer. Alex looked 
at the fuel tanker and thought ... submarine. 

If he could build one, and pack it with coke, he 
would be the greatest trafficker of all. Through his 
contacts at the port in Cartagena, Alex imported 
steel from Belgium. Outside Cali, a factory rolled the 
steel into three cylindrical sections, more than 100 
feet long. Alex transported the hull to a cow pasture 
in Facatativa, a town outside of Bogota. In a ware- 
house there, following designs for a diesel-electric 
WWII-era Nazi U-boat, Alex and his team began 
building a narco sub. 

Alex took on an engineer who had served in the 
Russian navy. When the Russian arrived in Facata- 
tiva, he looked at what Alex had done and shook his 
head: Blyat. Aluminum had to come out; it’d kill the 
batteries. The fluid transference must be reworked 
to maintain proper ballast. But the hull was sound 
and the motor looked good. The work carried on. 

Alex’s submarine took three years to build. It cost 
him nearly $5 million. By 2000, the sub was 60 per- 
cent complete. It was designed to hold 10,000 kilos 
of cocaine. Alex planned to send it to the coast of 
Spain, 4,500 miles away, where a kilo cost $40,000. 
Asingle load’s worth: $400 million. 

But keeping a secret about a submarine designed 
to hold 10,000 kilos was nearly as impossible as 
building the sub itself. On Sept. 7, 2000, the doors 
to the warehouse flew open, and in walked the com- 
manding general of the Colombian police and the 
local DEA chief. Alex was nowhere to be found. The 
authorities were mystified at what they'd discovered, 
until they brought in a naval attaché, who marveled: 
You got asubmarine, and it’s a big one. 


NOW ALEX WAS vulnerable: The submarine was lost, 
and so were the millions of dollars and hundreds of 
hours he had given to its construction. 

He was running low on cash when a call came in 
from an old associate. He told Alex about a group 
from Cali that wanted to run an operation to Eu- 
rope. Sounds good, Alex said. While we're at it, you 
mind lending me $40,000? 

Sept. 2, 2003, was a hot day in Medellin. Alex put 
on agray Armani Exchange T-shirt and hopped into 
his white Jeep TJ. He was 45 now, puffed out and 
balding. Life as a fugitive was showing. 

Alex met a contact at Santa Elena Bakery, in the 
wealthy El Poblado section of Medellin. They went 
over the particulars of the Cali operation. It all 
sounded routine to a man who had run dozens of 


To find out where Kevin Pedersen 
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and for a lot more on the incredible 
saga of their lives—check out the 


Pin Kings series across ESPN’s platforms: 


these maneuvers. Alex’s contact slipped him an en- 
velope with the loan inside it. 

On his way home, Alex drove down the tree-lined 
Avenida Bolivariana. A man was waving his arms up 
ahead. There were flashing lights, a few motorcycles. 
As Alex drew closer, he could see cops in riot gear. 

They directed Alex’s Jeep to the side of the road. 
No big deal: Colombia was full of roadblocks, and 
most every cop was for sale. But now the cops led 
him to the local police station. They popped the 
hood of the Jeep, looking in and around it. Standing 
apart from the group, a man kept an eye trained on 
Alex, who reached for his wallet and ID, the one that 
referred to him as Francisco Cruz. The photo on this 
fake was Alex in a wrestling singlet, 1976. 

Don‘ bother, said the senior cop. There’s no need 
to do that, Alex. And then Alex knew; he hadn’t 
heard his real name in many years. His contact had 
traded him in for a better fate of his own. 

At a government security building in Bogota, Alex 
realized that his 12-plus years on the run were over. 
A heavy metal door cranked opened, and in walked 
a DEA agent and a U.S. marshal. They explained 
how extradition would go. The DEA agent had an- 
other message: Kevin says hello. 


IN 2012, KEVIN PEDERSEN clocked out of the DEA 
after 21 years. He and his new wife, Michele, owned 
two tire franchises of their own, with a boat out back 
and a Mercedes in the driveway. His younger daugh- 
ter, Lauren, was in middle school, and his older, 
Krista, was in college. His son, Danny, had followed 
Kevin to West Point and served in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. He’d received a Purple Heart and a Bronze 
Star. Two heroes in the family. 

In December 2004, Kevin had attended Alex’s 
sentencing hearing in federal court in Miami. Alex 
entered the courtroom shackled. When the old 
wrestling pals locked eyes for the first time since 
that night at the Crown Lounge in 1980, they ex- 
changed smiles and a subtle wave. Alex pleaded 
guilty to smuggling 24 tons of cocaine with a street 
value of roughly $500 million. The judge hit him 
with 30 years in federal prison. 

It was done; Alex was locked up. And there, for 
the first time, he reflected on his life. He’d be 76 
years old when he got out of this place, so Alex de- 
cided to cooperate with the government and tell the 
authorities whatever they wanted to know. The Feds 


pared his 30 years to nine. With time served, Alex 
walked free in 2012, the same year Kevin retired. 

With time on his hands, Kevin found himself back 
at the wrestling meets. He didn’t know the kids, but 
that didn’t matter. And soon he got an idea. He took 
a volunteer job at Westminster Christian School in 
Palmetto Bay as an assistant wrestling coach. 

One night he got a call from his old coach at Pal- 
metto, Barry Zimbler. He invited Kevin to a dinner 
party at his house, a reunion of his wrestlers. This 
would be a welcome-home party for Alex, who Zim- 
bler felt needed support as he set out on his new life. 
At first, Kevin didn’t want to go. Coach Zimbler had 
never thrown a party for any of the wrestlers who had 
lived within the rules. A wrestling teammate of theirs, 
Dom Gorie, had flown on the space shuttle, four 
times, and there had been no gathering for him when 
he returned to Earth. Alex was a hardened ex-con 
who showed little remorse for his actions. had a good 
run, Alex would say of his decades in the underworld. 
The former DEA agent loathed his disregard. 

But Kevin also knew the story of the prodigal son 
and its lessons of forgiveness. So he went to Zimbler’s 
dinner and was surrounded by his old teammates. 
Kevin found Alex in the kitchen and was quickly 
wrapped in one of his old bear hugs, each man now 
barrel-chested. Alex and Kevin chatted, avoiding the 
heavier subjects of re-entering a society that had 
changed so much since Alex had skipped town 20 
years ago. After the crowd had thinned, the old team- 
mates talked about old times, and Kevin said, Hey, let 
me show you something. He pulled out his DEA 
badge, and they held it up for a picture, the laughs 
beginning to soften years of hard feelings. 

Kevin wouldn't be able to shake the camaraderie 
that he felt at the dinner. He reached out to Alex and 
started rebuilding a lost relationship, occasionally 
calling on the phone or meeting for a beer. 

When he became Westminster’s head coach in 
2013, Kevin passed along the rote lessons of sports 
to his team, about forging lifelong bonds, not plac- 
ing limits on yourself, the rewards of discipline. He 
preached that a scrawny JV wrestler can become an 
All-American. And that even if a kid finds himself 
on the wrong path, it’s never too late to turn around. 

On March 19, 2015, the doors to the wrestling 
room at Westminster Christian School opened to 
the heat ofa Miami afternoon. Kevin was beginning 
another practice when he saw a blue Jeep Grand 
Cherokee park outside the entrance to the room. 
The driver stepped out gingerly, and from the 
brightness of the day he walked into the dankness 
of the wrestling room. Kevin gathered his wrestlers. 

Guys, Kevin announced, I would like you to meet 
Coach DeCubas. @ 
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ANYTHING WORTH DOING IS 

WORTH DOING TWICE. One 
extra point? Heck, let’s go for two! One half 
of a football game? Let’s play asecond! And 
why read just one NFL Preview Issue when 
you can have a whole second one a couple of 
weeks later? So that’s what we did—split- 
ting our annual NFL preview into equal 
and opposite issues. Part 1: Revenge of the 
Defense is all about the X’s; in two weeks, 
you'll get Part 2: The Offense Strikes Back. 
For now, let’s revel in the rise of the mon- 
sterback, as hybrid defenders rise up against 
offensive tyranny. Let’s join Josh Norman in 
proclaiming himself the world’s greatest 
cornerback. Let’s all agree that Von Miller, 
the highest-paid pass rusher in NFL history, 


deserves QB money, because who said QBs 


get all the money? And let’s appreciate this, 
: 5 : NEXT ISSUE 
the finest generation of defenders in the his- 


tory of the game. The force has awakened? 
You bet it has. The force of opposition. 
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REVOLUTION 


BY BILL BARNWELL 


se ESPN 09.05.2016 
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THE NFL CAN seem like a world dominated by quar- 
terbacks, but did you notice who won the Super 
Bowl last season? It was the Broncos, who had Pey- 
ton Manning in name alone; the future Hall of 
Famer threw nearly twice as many interceptions (17) 
as touchdowns (nine). The Broncos were led to that 
Super Bowl by their defense, which dominated the 
regular season and held three of the league’s best 
offenses to a combined 44: points in the playoffs. 
The centerpiece of that defense: star pass rush- 
er Von Miller, who piled up five sacks in three 
games and was named Super Bowl MVP. If Miller 


Miller, Peterson, 
Sherman and 
Watt are on the 
HOF track. 


was the best defender in the postseason, the 
best defensive player of the 2015 regular 
season was otherworldly Texans defensive 
end J.J. Watt, who led the league in sacks 
(17%) and quarterback hurries (50). In ad- 
dition to serving as helpful ambulatory ex- 
amples of the word “disruptive,” Watt and 
Miller have something else in common: 
They were both taken in the first round of 
the 2011 NFL draft. 

We have a ways to go, but we may very 
well be watching the prime years of the best 
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. 


defensive draft class to ever play the game. 

The 2011 class did deliver a certain MVP 
named Cam Newton, but the vast majority 
of the draft’s output has been from the oth- 
er side of the line of scrimmage. In fact, 
forming a starting lineup from that 2011 
class produces a terrifying defense. If you 
line them up in a 4-3, you can go with Watt 
at one defensive end spot across from the 
Rams’ Robert Quinn, who had a 19-sack 
season as recently as 2013. Jets end Mu- 
hammad Wilkerson would kick inside to 
play tackle alongside massive Bills nose 
tackle Marcell Dareus, forming a devastat- 
ing two-way front four. 

Now consider the back end. The AFC 
West came away from the 2011 draft with a 
pair of terrors at outside linebacker. We can 
slot Miller alongside Chiefs star Justin 
Houston, who has averaged more than one 
sack per game over the past three seasons. 
The interior isn’t quite as laden with talent, 
but we can move Seahawks cover lineback- 
er K.J. Wright into the middle. 

Throwing on this team? Good luck. Our 
cornerbacks are an NFC West tandem; Ari- 
zona’s Patrick Peterson and Seattle’s Richard 
Sherman are both capable of shutting down 
top talent. The lone weak spot comes at safe- 
ty, where the likes of Da’Norris Searcy and 
Chris Conte would be competing for starting 
reps. But that’s not much of a complaint. 

The scariest thing, perhaps, is the players 
I havent named who narrowly miss out on 
this team. Chris Harris was an undrafted 
free agent in 2011 before turning into a pe- 
rennial Pro Bowl corner in Denver. Jimmy 
Smith, Byron Maxwell and Buster Skrine 
could easily step in as nickel corners. Aldon 
Smith was as dominant a pass rusher as 
there was in the league before his career un- 
raveled. Ryan Kerrigan and Pernell McPhee 
are dominant at their best, as is defensive 
tackle Jurrell Casey. Cameron Jordan has 
made two Pro Bowls and can’t even sniff this 
team. The talent level in this class is unreal. 
It is already historic. 

What can rival it? The best defensive draft 
in post-merger NFL history is almost defi- 
nitely the class of 1981, which produced five 
Hall of Famers on the defensive side of the 
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WE MAY VERY 
WELL BE 
WATCHING THE 
PRIME YEARS 
OF THE BEST 
DEFENSIVE 
DRAFT CLASS 
TO EVER PLAY 
THE GAME.” 
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ball: Lawrence Taylor, Ronnie Lott, Howie 
Long, Mike Singletary and Rickey Jackson. 

That’81 class made 15 first-team All-Pro 
appearances through its first five seasons 
in the league, a staggering number. The 
defenders of 2011? They have 16 All-Pro 
appearances in their first five seasons. 
Watt, Peterson, Sherman and Miller have 
been awarded the honor multiple times. 
The offensive players from that same draft 
have combined for just four All-Pro appear- 
ances over that span. 

Can the class of 2011 live up to the lofty 
heights of 1981 and send five defenders to 
Canton? It’s not out of the question. Watt 
faces some injury concerns, but he’s proba- 
bly already done enough to justify enshrine- 
ment. Every eligible two-time defensive 
player of the year has made it to the Hall of 
Fame, and Watt has already won the award 
three times. 

The same logic also suggests that Peterson 
and Sherman have already done enough to 
getin. Ofthe 25 Canton-eligible, post-merg- 
er defenders who were named first-team 
All-Pros three times during their careers, 16 
(64 percent) made the Hall of Fame. Both 
NFC West cornerbacks have done that be- 
fore the sixth year of their respective careers. 
Miller, who has racked up the same honor 
two times, is knocking on the door. The fifth 
Hall of Famer isn’t quite as clear, but with 
Dareus (when not suspended), Houston and 
Quinn all regularly producing dominant 
seasons, there are reasons to be optimistic. 

You can make the case that this is an of- 
fensive era. Enlightened by college football, 
it’s a pass-heavy league with tempo every- 
where. Offenses averaged 22.8 points per 
game last year, the fifth-highest figure in 
NFL history. 

But ... Denver’s run to the Super Bowl 
with some of the league’s worst quarterback 
play tells us again just howimpactful ateam 
with several star defenders can be. Offenses 
are better-schemed and better-coached 
than ever, but a great defense can still rip 
their plan to shreds. And the class of 2011 
has delivered more world-class, game- 
changing, opponent-destroying defenders 
than any other draft in 30 years. G 
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POINTS FOR 
THE DEFENSE 


BY SHARON KATZ 


1. 17S NOT ALL ABOUT THAT BASE (DEFENSE) 


Offenses have adopted more spread schemes: Plays with three-plus 
WRs are up 27 percent since 2010, and standard 3-4 and 4-3 sets 
were used on just 28 percent of plays in 2015, an all-time low. In 
their place? An increase in sub packages—nickel and dime sets— 
which create opportunities to blitz from different spots on the field. 


PERCENTAGE OF PLAYS IN BASE DEFENSE 


2. UNDER (A LOT OF) PRESSURE 


So what's the result of all these crazy schemes? Two words: QB 
pressure. Lots of it. While last year’s champ, Denver, with the 
league’s top D, led the NFL in QB pressures (35 percent of drop- 
backs], all NFL teams are getting to the backfield more than ever. 


QB PRESSURE PERCENTAGE 
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3. GOOD DEFENSE > GOOD OFFENSE 


BREAKING: ESPN The Magazine can confirm that elite defense 
wins championships. Not only have six of the past nine Super Bowl 
champions boasted a higher defensive efficiency than offensive 
efficiency, the past nine champs have also ranked, on average, four 
spots higher on D than O. 
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PHE DEFENSE 


JOSH NORMAN HAS A NEW TEAM AND A NEW DEAL IN WASHINGTON. NEXT UP: CLAIMING THE 
RESPECT HE FEELS HE’S BEEN DENIED. 


BY KEVIN VAN VALKENBURG 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER HAPAK 09.05.2016 ESPN 59 


MAY IN PARIS, and Josh Norman and I are standing in the Louvre 
eum. We are politely swimming through a sea of tourists, hop- 
e of the world’s greatest art. We are sleep-deprived 
-Atlantic flight. Neither one of us can speak a lick of 
rman, it’s his first time out of the United States. Cul- 
flying blind. 


It’s the perfect time to contemplate just how gauche it would be 
to take selfies with the Mona Lisa. 
“Man,” Norman says, “I'll do it if you will.” 
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We decide, after a few laughs, that we 
don’t care if it makes Ugly Americans. We 
want pictures. A hundred tourists surround 
us, all jostling for position, while we linger 
in the Mona Lisa’s gaze. Norman, one of the 
NFL's best players, goes unrecognized. It 
feels good to disappear in public. 

It’s been a wild few months for the 
28-year-old cornerback. In rapid succes- 
sion, he was named a first-team All-Pro, 
played in Super Bowl 50 and was fran- 
chised by the Panthers. Then the team sur- 
prisingly rescinded the tag, releasing him 
and claiming the two sides couldn’t work 
out a long-term deal. To Norman, it was a 
gut punch, one he didn’t see coming. Fora 
full day, he was so shaken, he didn’t want to 
leave his house. He couldn’t eat. He felt be- 
trayed. The league was just as puzzled by 
the unceremonious dumping: Why get rid 
of atop cornerback just entering his prime? 

On April 22, Washington swooped in and 
made Norman the league’s highest-paid 
corner with a five-year, $75 million deal and 
$50 million guaranteed. Other teams were 
offering more, he says, but Washington’s 
dogged pursuit stirred something in him. 
“They wouldn’t even let me leave the build- 
ing until I signed,” Norman says. “They held 
me hostage.” After years of clawing his way 
to the top of the NFL food chain, after years 
of feeling like he had to restrain parts of his 
personality in a buttoned-up Carolina or- 
ganization, he now feels both secure and 
free. This Paris trip is an extension of those 
feelings—and a search for something else. 

“How do you think she got to be so fa- 
mous?” Norman asks. “What was it about 
her that was so important and made her the 
greatest?” 

At first, I think he is genuinely curious 
about the story behind the Mona Lisa. But 
in the days that follow, I realize Norman’s 
question is actually philosophical. 

How do you go down in history as one 
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of the greatest? 

Norman has come to France at the invita- 
tion of one of the world’s greatest soccer 
stars, Zlatan Ibrahimovic. Rumors swirl i 
the media that tomorrow’s Paris Sai 
Germain game against FC Nantes mi 
his last there, that the Swedisk 
might be headed for Manchester 

Norman has followed Europé 
for years, originally getting hook« 
ing hours of FIFA. He met Ibrahi 
when PSG played an exhibitio 
against Chelsea in Charlotte, and they im- 
mediately bonded during a postgame lock- 
er room conversation. 

There’s a reason Ibrahimovic is the ath- 
lete Norman most admires. Both are brash 
and charismatic. Both are breathtaking 
playmakers and unapologetic trash-talkers. 
Ibrahimovic once told the French media, “I 
can’t help but laugh at how perfect I am.” 

“When he scores, the whole place does 
this thing where they yell out his name 
three times: Zla-tan Ibrahimovic! Zla-tan 
Ibrahimovic! Zla-tan Ibrahimovic!” Nor- 
man says. “I can’t wait to be in that stadium 
yelling along with all those fans, man.” 

We are walking in the direction of the 
Venus de Milo when we get an email from 
the club’s spokesman, calling our attention 
to a tweet from Ibrahimovic. 

My last game tomorrow at Parc des 
Princes. I came like aking, left like a legend. 

“He really said that?” Norman squeals. 
“Oh s---! Man, I love that so much. I’ll tell 
you what, he is something else.” 

Like Norman, Ibrahimovic is beginning 
a new chapter of his career. Unlike Nor- 
man, his club is celebrating him on his way 
out. The game promises to be a spectacle, 
with fireworks, music and a lengthy high- 
light reel of every goal Ibrahimovic has ever 
scored. “Kind of funny how that works, 
huh?” Norman says. 


12:15 P.M. — Spend any time around Nor- 
man and it’s easy to understand how he 
became one of the NFL's most interesting, 
and polarizing, players. Riding in an Uber 
past the Eiffel Tower and during hours of 
idle conversation over the next two days, he 


\i 


offers thoughts on everything and every- 
one, including NFL commissioner Roger 
Goodell (“Horrible. He’s straight horri- 
ble.”), the league’s crackdown on big hits 
(“What happened to us? Society is so soft.”) 
and Washington’s nickname (“Redskins is 
not offensive to me. I’m part Native Ameri- 
can on both my mom’s and my dad’s side. 
It’s kind ofa funny thing, though. A redskin 
playing for the Redskins.”). 

Now that he’s out of Carolina, he feels 
even less constrained. The Panthers wanted 
him to tone down the trash-talk, and he 
reluctantly complied. But in Washington, 
there are no such restrictions. Yet. In that 
sense, this season sets up to be either the 
next step in Norman’s ascendance or a huge 
mess. He knows that every comment might 
open him up to criticism, but he’s not hold- 


“THEY'RE GOING TO HAVE TO PUT A BUBBLE OF 
PROTECTION AROUND HIM BECAUSE IT'S GOING 
TO BE BAD. AND HE BROUGHT \ ON HIMSELF.” 


NORMAN ON ODELL BECKHAM JR. — 


ing back. As he has said: “That’s just not me, 
man. I’m not fake.” 

More than any other topic, Norman can’t 
help himself when it comes to Giants re- 
ceiver Odell Beckham Jr. Their near brawl 
during Week 15 last season is the reason 
much of America is now familiar with Nor- 
man. It started innocently enough. Norman, 
who playfully refers to himself as Batman, 
felt like Beckham was trying to send him a 
message by wearing cleats and gloves featur- 
ing the Joker’s face. “You have the top cor- 
nerback and atop receiver facing off, and it’s 
like Batman and the Joker in ashowdown in 
Gotham City,’ Norman says. 

The bad blood intensified when Norman 
swung a baseball bat on the field during 
pregame warm-ups. “It totally unnerved 
him,” Norman says. Harsh words morphed 
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SHUTTING IT DOWN 


According to Pro Football Focus, Norman held 
opposing QBs to the lowest combined passer 
rating in the league last season. 


With the Panthers last year, Norman 
nearly matched the production 
of Washington’s entire secondary. 
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into scuffles, then worse. During the game, 
Beckham head-butted Norman and stuck 
a hand inside his face mask. Norman 
shoved, slapped and at one point body- 
slammed Beckham. 
The two players combined for five per- 
sonal fouls (Beckham three, Norman two), 
but it was Beckham who escalated their 
feud in the third quarter. On arunning play, 
he sprinted downfield, then ran at Nor- 
man’s back. He left his feet and put the 
crown of his helmet in Norman’s ear. Nor- 
man, dazed, immediately felt like a line had 
been crossed. He went after Beckham and 
had to be restrained. Neither was ejected, 
but the NFL later suspended Beckham for 
one game and fined Norman $25,000. Nor- 
man says effects of the hit lingered more 
than a week. 
The melee was ugly and embarrassing for 
the league. “I don’t think I’m going to 
change the way that I play, but I think Pll 
change the actions that were on the field 
that Sunday,’ Beckham later told reporters. 
“It’s not something that I would want the 
kids looking up to and learning from me.” 
As for Norman's role in what transpired, 
he has no regrets. He claims he did not 
bring the bat to the field to threaten or in- 
timidate Beckham. He says the black Lou- 
isville Slugger became like a member of the 
team after Panthers coach Ron Rivera used 
it in a motivational speech about standing 
up for yourself. Norman says a practice 
squad player took it onto the field and 
handed it to him. “I was just swinging it for 
fun,” he says. When I raise a skeptical eye- 
brow, Norman just laughs. 
The two players have been trading barbs 
on Twitter and in the media ever since, with 
Beckham recently telling GQ: “The reason 
he’s become so relevant is because of me.” 
With Norman now in Washington, it 
means they’ll face off twice a season in the 
primes of their careers, and Norman has 
zero interest in letting bygones be bygones. 
“Everybody saw what he was,’ he says. “Peo- 
ple from around the league were coming up 
to me afterward and saying, ‘He does that 
crap all the time. He lost so much respect 
from people for that little tantrum. I’ve 
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THIS SEASON’S NOT LOOKING PROMISING. | DON’T 
THINK I'VE EVER BEEN MORE DOWN ABOUT 
A TEAM. OUR QUARTERBACK’S OVER THE HILL. 
IT’S BEEN YEARS SINCE HE WAS ANY 
GOOD. WE’VE LOST ALL OUR STUDS ON 
DEFENSE. NOW IT’S GOT MORE HOLES THAN 
SWISS CHEESE. OUR DRAFT PICK WILL 
NEVER PAN OUT. THE O-LINE’S A JOKE. 
THE FAN BASE IS DWINDLING. PLAYOFFS? 
NO WAY, NO HOW. WE’RE LUCKY IF 
WE SNEAK OUT WITH FIVE WINS. 
QUITE HONESTLY? WE MIGHT NOT 
WIN A GAME. THIS ISN’T OUR YEAR. 
THIS SEASON’S LOOKING REAL 
PROMISING. | DON’T THINK I’VE EVER 
BEEN MORE PUMPED ABOUT A 
TEAM. OUR QUARTERBACK’S A WILY 
VETERAN. IT’S BEEN YEARS SINCE 
HE’S LOOKED THIS GOOD. WE’VE 
DROPPED ALL THE DEAD WEIGHT 
ON DEFENSE. NOW WE’RE LOADED 
WITH GRADE-A TALENT. OUR DRAFT 
PICK WILL DEFINITELY TURN SOME 
HEADS. THE O-LINE’S THE REAL 
DEAL. THE FAN BASE IS GROWING. 
PLAYOFFS? NO DOUBT IN MY 
MIND. WE’RE LOOKING AT TEN 
WINS EASY. YOU KNOW WHAT? 
WE MIGHT GO UNDEFEATED. 
THIS IS FINALLY OUR YEAR. 
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already got a couple people telling me, 
‘OK, I’ve got a hit out on him,’ It’s going to 
be rough for him this year. And he brought 
it on himself. 

“He’s skilled and talented,’ Norman 
says. “I won't take that away from him. 
But he’s never been through any adversity 
in his life. It’s like, when are you ever go- 
ing to grow up?” 


2 P.M. — When we arrive at Paris Saint- 
Germain’s training facility, we're offered a 
tour. Norman is in awe. The grass on the 
practice field is so tightly manicured, it 
looks like a two-acre putting green. He’s 
brought a duffel bag full of Washington 
T-shirts, jerseys, hats and gloves, and he 
starts handing them out to PSG players. 
Many of them approach with gleeful en- 
thusiasm, intrigued to see an American 
athlete so fascinated by soccer. 

An assistant working for RedOne, the 
world-famous music producer who won 
three Grammy Awards working with Lady 
Gaga, is at the facility, shooting footage 
for a music video. His new pop song, 
“Don’t You Need Somebody,” would be 
released later that month. RedOne wants 
to know whether Norman would like to 
join a few PSG players for a cameo. The 
video will be packed with celebrities: Jen- 
nifer Lopez, Ryan Seacrest, Cristiano 
Ronaldo, Milla Jovovich. “Man, I’m going 
international!” Norman says. “Three six- 
ty-five, worldwide, baby!” 

Eventually, Ibrahimovic emerges, 
flanked by a multiperson entourage. He 
glides across the room and hugs Norman, 
as if they are old friends. 

“Remember the last time I saw you?” 
Ibrahimovic says. “Remember what I told 
you?” 

“Tsure do,’ Norman says. 

“I told you I was getting too old,’ Ibra- 
himovic says. “It did not matter. I still 
destroy everybody this season.” 

Norman doubles over in laughter. Ibra- 
himovic congratulates him on his new 
contract, then abruptly announces that he 
needs to depart. He is not practicing to- 
day. “I want to talk to you more,” he says. 
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JOSH NORMAN UNFILTERED 


ON ODELL 
BECKHAM JR.: 


“HE BECAME 

THE VILLAIN... 
HE LOST 
ALL HIS 
CREDIBILITY.” 


ON THE NEL: 


"It's a dictatorship, 
and [players’ union 
representative) 
DeMaurice [Smith] 
is in cahoots with 
those guys. 


ON ANDREW LUCK: 


“AFTER THE 
LASTTWO 
YEARS, PEOPLE 
ARE THINKING, 

‘MAYBE THIS 
GUY ISN'T WHO 
WEHYPED. ” 


“T have to pick up my kids. I don’t want to 
miss the train. We will talk more about 
training and working hard. Come to my 
celebration.” 

After practice, several PSG players coax 
Norman onto the field, encouraging him 
to take a few shots on goalkeeper Kevin 
Trapp. Norman can’t stop grinning. He 
dribbles awkwardly, then rips a low shot 
toward the net. Trapp easily deflects it, 
but Norman gathers the rebound, squares 
up again and blasts his second shot over 
Trapp’s fingertips and into the back of the 
net. Trapp smiles as his teammates erupt 
into laughter, and Norman sprints to the 
edge of the box, slides to his knees and 
roars in mock celebration. Half the team 
dogpiles on him, a genuine celebration 
for a fake goal. For Norman, this scene 
had been a fantasy for years. 


8 P.M. — The Hotel Costes is one of the 
nicer restaurants in Paris, renowned for 
its wine list, gold-and-red Napoleonic 
ambiance and trendy cocktail bar. It is 
extremely difficult to get a reservation, 
but Nicolas Serres, who works as PSG’s 
brand and communications manager, has 
secured one for us. Norman cuts right to 
the chase with our waiter. “Do you have 
chicken alfredo?” he asks, grimacing as 
the waiter shakes his head. “How about a 
filet mignon?” He settles on the steak but 
wrinkles his nose when it arrives with 
thin-cut European-style frites. “Can I get 
some regular french fries?” he asks. 

The mood is light. Norman is still 
beaming over his goal. He wants to post a 
video to his Instagram, and he has his 
phone out when he gets an email from a 
friend. He turns to show me the screen. 
There’s a video clip circulating of a Pan- 
thers fan burning his jersey over a barrel. 
“F--- Josh Norman!” the fan growls. 

How does that make you feel? I ask. 

“Man, I don’t think I even really care,” 
he says. “It is what it is. Those people 
weren't even with me last year. It was only 
this year they loved me.” 

It stings a little, though. After all, he 
wanted to sign with the Panthers. He was 
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willing to play under the franchise tag. It 
was general manager Dave Gettleman who 
decided he wasn’t going to sign Norman to 
a long-term deal, then released him, leav- 
ing Norman feeling blindsided. He says 
the Panthers never really gave him a rea- 
son; they simply moved on. Shouldn’t fans 
be mad at them, not him? (The team re- 
sponded to a request for comment by 
wishing Norman “nothing but success in 
Washington.”) 

It’s hard for Norman to let past slights go, 
going back to when he was overlooked and 
underrated coming out of high school. He 
grew up in Greenwood, South Carolina, the 
fourth of five brothers. His father was a 
chaplain at a medical prison, his mother a 
nurse. He stayed out of trouble, but he 
didn’t mesh with the rigid structure of high 
school, and he didn’t have the grades or the 
SAT score to get a Division I scholarship. “I 
felt like no one knew me,” Norman says. 
“Rivals was a big thing back then, but you 
had to go to these big camps to get noticed. 
I couldn’t afford to go to any of them.” 

He ended up sleeping on his brother’s 
couch, going to junior college for a year 
and then walking on at Coastal Carolina, 
where he blossomed into a star. “I always 
put my head down and worked,” Norman 
says. “Just me and my spikes, hitting the 
grass. ... | knew I had that killer instinct, 
though. If you don’t have that killer in- 
stinct, that annihilation killer in you, you'll 
never be great.” 

His confidence hasn't always endeared 
him to authority figures. In college, he de- 
veloped a reputation as both a playmaker 
(13 career INTs) and a gambler for his will- 
ingness to take risks outside the structure 
of certain coverages. It led to a tense rela- 
tionship with the Coastal Carolina coach- 
es. In the lead-up to the 2012 draft, teams 
grilled Norman about his freelancing, and 
he felt under attack. Several predraft 
scouting reports included ambiguous 
notes about “character concerns” and “ma- 
turity level.” 

The memory of one meeting—with the 
Giants, interestingly enough—still infuri- 
ates him. They were “trying to get me to 


admit that I wouldn’t listen to coaching,” 
Norman says. “That I was a dirtbag. They 
kept asking me the same question, wanting 
me to admit to something I didn’t do. I 
ended up breaking down in the room.” Nor- 
man stormed out and called his agent in 
tears, he says. “I don’t ever want to go there,” 
Norman told him. “Ever. I’d rather play 
against them.” 

When he ran a pedestrian 4.66 in the 40 
at the NFL combine, it sealed his fate as a 
late-round pick. Fourteen corners were 
chosen ahead of him before he went in the 
fifth round. He still carries that slight with 
him today. Now he has a new one to fuel 
him: The scuttlebutt is that Gettleman let 
him walk this offseason because he was a 
“system corner,’ unable to cover both sides 
of the field. Like a wronged superhero, Nor- 
man does not forget. 

Despite his bravado, Norman is often his 
harshest critic. He is still furious with him- 
self for not reeling in two Peyton Manning 
passes he thinks could have been intercep- 
tions in the Super Bow] loss to the Broncos. 
But in the next breath, he points out how 
badly he shut down Demaryius Thomas, 
who had just one catch for 8 yards. “I don’t 
know what he was out there for,’ Norman 
says. “He was supposed to be an all-world 
guy, and I shut him down.” 

After dinner, Serres and two other mem- 
bers of PSG’s communications team meet 
us for a drink. They seem fascinated by 
Norman and are eager to understand more 
about the NFL. 

“It seems there is lots of controversy with 
your officiating,” says Serres, a tall and wry 
Frenchman. “Why do you think this is?” 

“I think it’s the mob,” Norman says. “I 
think the refs are in cahoots with the mob.” 

The whole table laughs. It’s difficult to 
discern whether he’s joking. He delights in 
playing it straight, making us scan his face, 
looking for a tell. 

“What will you do if ESPN uses that 
quote in your article?” Serres asks, gestur- 
ing with his drink in my direction. 

“I mean, ifhe thinks it should be in there, 
he should put it in there,’ Norman says. 

“Would you say you are the best corner- 


back in the league?” Serres asks. 
“Nah, man,’ Norman says. “I’m the best 
cornerback on earth.” 


10 A.M., SATURDAY — We plan to do more 
sightseeing, but first Norman asks if we can 
return to the Louvre. He forgot to fill out 
the paperwork that allows U.S. citizens to 
apply for tax refunds on goods purchased 
in France. He wants to make sure he gets 
the roughly 20 percent refund on the $400 
in items he purchased at the gift shop. 

“People look at you like, ‘C’mon, man, you 
got it. You got paid. Can you hook me up 
with $5,000?’ Well, that’s what happens to 
people,” he says. “They stop paying atten- 
tion. All of asudden, they don’t have it any- 
more. That won't be me.” 

Over lunch across the street from the 
Notre Dame Cathedral, I ask ifthere’s any- 
thing he’ll miss about Carolina. It’s com- 
plicated, he says. Unlike Ibrahimovic with 
PSG, he didn’t arrive a legend. The Caro- 
lina coaching staff helped him mature, he 
concedes. He still has warm feelings to- 
ward Rivera. Owner Jerry Richardson was 
a genuine mentor. The organization taught 
him about accountability and integrity, 
he says. 

But when he became a star, he also felt 
muzzled by the Panthers’ conservative 
front office, which made it clear his brash- 
ness wasn’t welcome. Norman wonders 
whether that factored into their eventual 
divorce. “They kind of shunned me,” he 
says. “They turned down a lot of stuff for 
me, interviews, sponsorship deals, stuff I 
didn’t even know about. They wanted it to 
be about the two main guys, Cam [New- 
ton] and Luke [Kuechly].” 

Will things be different in Washington? 
I bring up the fact that the franchise doesn’t 
exactly have a reputation for stability. In a 
competitive media market like DC, report- 
ers will be eager to pounce on his words. He 
seems undeterred. 

“T just feel like I can grow,’ Norman says. 
“In Washington, it feels like everybody can 
say whatever they want. It’s a free-flowing 
kind of place. It’s like going from a dictator- 
ship to freedom.” 


8:30 P.M. — Inside the Parc des Princes, on 
the field before the game, Norman is stand- 
ing on the sideline, beaming. Ibrahimovic 
spots him from midfield and playfully 
points like he’s recognizing an old friend. 

Amember of the French TV media wants 
to know whether Norman would do a quick 
on-camera interview. He’s relaxed in front 
of the camera, such a natural that Fox has 
signed him to do segments for its NFL cov- 
erage. Norman jokes to the French crew that 
he'll do it as long as he can wear one of the 
paper masks of Ibrahimovic that fans were 
handed as part of the goodbye celebration. 

“I promise I won’t ask you about Odell 
Beckham Jr.,’ the reporter says. “Unless you 
want me to.” 

“Nah, I’m good there,” Norman says. 

When the game begins, he is on the edge 
of his seat, agonizing over every corner kick, 
every sloppy pass, every missed chance for 
Ibrahimovic. The crowd hums and crackles. 
Nobody will burn Ibrahimovic’s jersey here. 
They want his last game to be a good show, 
for him to leave PSG with warm feelings 
toward the club he helped elevate. 

In the 17th minute, Ibrahimovic gathers 
a pass just outside the box, then taps it wide 
to teammate Angel Di Maria. Di Maria 
crosses over his defender and sends a beau- 
tiful left-foot service toward the goal. Ibra- 
himovic runs toward it like a missile. He 
deflects the ball with his chest, redirecting 
it low and past the goalkeeper. Ibrahimov- 
ic leaps in the air and throws a pretend up- 
percut, his ponytail bouncing. The entire 
stadium joins in a thunderous celebratory 
chorus. Our seats shake. 

Zlatan Ibrahimovic! Zlatan Ibrahimov- 
ic! Zlatan Ibrahimovic! 

Normanis on his feet, thumping his chest, 
roaring with pride. This, he sees, is what it 
feels like to go down as a legend, to be thought 
of as the king. This is what he will chase for 
the rest ofhis career. Winning and money are 
not enough. He wants to be remembered. 

Afterward, he sits in silence for a minute, 
still processing what we've witnessed. 

“Man,” Norman says, holding up his 
phone to take a selfie with the field. “This is 
the best day ever.’G 
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FIRST AND TWO 


QB Jared Goff, 
LB NaVorro Bowman, 
QB Case Keenum 


MARK SCHLERETH: Inexperienced QBs see 
ghosts, so you want to show [Jared Goff 
and Case Keenum] as many ghosts as 
possible. Show them a blitz, make sure 
they see it and then drop out. A lot of 
times, a QB without many reps will get a 
good pre-snap read, but they don’t 
decipher well. If he has to fake a handoff 
in play-action, he turns his back to the 
defense and you give him something else. 
New QBs don’t assimilate that informa- 
tion quickly enough, so defenses can force 
them into bad throws. 

MARK DOMINIK: The 49ers will have ample 
film for Goff and Keenum through the 
preseason, and youre going to see a 
similar offense regardless. You're not going 
to see an aggressive passing attack. 

MS: Probably 30 percent of the plays the 
Rams can run will be eliminated because 
they have a young QB. They’e not taking 
seven-step drops on third-and-7 and 
saying, “Hey, let’s run some double-hitch, 
deep crossing routes.” They just don’t want 
to put the quarterbacks in that position. 
So as a defensive unit, you eliminate a 
bunch of things they actually can do. 

MD: I would expect the Rams to move the 
pocket around to buy some extra time. 
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Oftentimes young QBs hold on to the ball 
too long because they’re scared to let the 
ball go and they take sacks. 

MS: Yeah, they’ve got to have that bravado 
in the huddle. They’ve got to make an 
adjustment at the line of scrimmage; 
they’ve got to see safety rotation. Where's 
the potential blitz? And the coaching 
staff is going to put the quarterback in 

a position to win off the bat, you know? 
The defense is going to see a bubble 
screen. They're going to see handoffs. 

MD: If I’m the Niners defense and it’s the 
first series, I'd just do my job. From a 
defensive standpoint, you don’t need to 
say, “I'm going to go blitz him; I’m going 
to go attack him.” Let this young kid go 
out there and see if he makes mistakes. 
Don’t have an assignment you screwed up 
because you tried to do too much. Play a 
conservative game, and then bring it. 

MS: That’s why I think the Rams start off 
with Case Keenum. Start with the guy who 
has at least played some, and if it falls 
apart, go to your young guy. 

MD: But once you commit to Goff, you 
gotta understand it’s Goff, good or bad. 
—INTERVIEW BY BEN ARLEDGE 


Belief in the first-round QB has grown 
in the past 20 years: Since 2011, 

57 percent (eight of 14) have started 
Week 1, up from only 20 percent 
(two of 10) from 1991 to 1995. 
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A drenched and exhausted Matt Ryan 

walks off the Falcons’ steamy practice field 
and drops into his seat in the shade with 

an exaggerated groan. As if practicing in the 
Georgia heat weren't hard enough, the 
nine-year veteran and three-time Pro Bowl 
passer also had to contend with his own 
offensive coordinator in coverage. Kyle 
Shanahan nearly broke the internet when he 
jumped in front of a Ryan pass floating 
toward the end zone—the ensuing “intercep- 
tion” was a preseason gift for the ever-ready 
army of trolls. (Relax, everyone, the coach 
was actually teaching his rookie tight end 
about route depth.) 

Ryan laughed off the viral spiral. In 2015, 
even while struggling to grasp Shanahan’s 
new scheme, he still ranked fifth in passing 
yards (4,591) and was the NFL's most 
accurate passer under pressure. Which is 
why we thought he’d be perfect to offer a 
tutorial on the current defensive evolution. 


THE MAG: Here’s a number that jumps out: 
In 2012, there were seven QBs with an 
average release time under 2.5 seconds. 

In 2015, there were almost triple that, 20. 

Is that what defenses have done, forced 
nearly everyone on offense to move faster? 
RYAN: Pressure schemes are much different 
than they were nine years ago, no question 
about it. That pressure forces offenses to 
route-adjust and throw quicker and get the 
ball out of the QB’s hands. For me, pressure 
is when they overload one part of your 
protection. If you're in five-man protection 
and you've got three guys blocking one way 
and two guys sliding the other and they 
figure out how to bring three guys to that 
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ve people, there wasnt enough design 
on defense for them to still get you. Now 
defenses are dropping out tackles and 
ends, bringing certain linebackers on 
certain sides, all this extra design to make 
the numbers not right from a quarterback’s 
perspective. What you end up with is 
perceived pressure, which is just as bad. 
That part has been increasingly difficult 
and probably leads to why so many guys 
are getting the ball out quicker. 

Part of that new “design” is specialty 
personnel packages on what seems like 
every down now. 

In the past, it was all about third downs. 
Second downs, you never had to worry. 
Now you do. One of the areas that’s 
changed is second-and-7 or second-and- 
long, where you're in a passing situation. 
Now you see a lot of specialty packages 
come out. It’s much more prevalent. Early 
on in my career, we didn’t even used to 
break down second-and-long. That’s how 
much things have changed. 

What does that look like from the pocket? 
It looks like nothing, and that’s the 
challenge. It’s now become about reading 
the defensive front, the way they're lining 
people up. But it doesn’t look like it has any 
kind of structure to it. [See Figure 2.] 
You've got five guys just walking around. 
That’s one of the things you see more and 
more of: nobody with their hand in the dirt. 
So now you come to the line of scrimmage 
and on top of everything else you have 

to first identify who the bigs [defensive 
tackles] are, who the ends are and who 
the linebackers are. That’s tough to do. 
The idea of aclassic matchup between a 
team’s best edge rusher and your giant 

left tackle seems so antiquated. Then you 
realize that it was, like, five years ago. 
That’s so different now. Defenses have 
changed in how they move those guys 
around so much to try to find your weakest 
spot and put their best guy there to expose 
that. When I was getting into the league, 


could be on the right side, 1t doesn't make 
a difference. [See Figure 3.] He’s an 
equal-opportunity pass rusher—he goes 
after everybody from anywhere. 

Watt is also part of this new trend of hybrid 
defensive players. [For more on hybrid 
defenders, see page 86.] 

That’s probably the biggest change: hybrid 
guys. Look at our rookies: De’Vondre 
Campbell [fourth-round pick from 
Minnesota ]. You never used to see a 
linebacker like this, 6-4 and 232 and runs 
a 4.58. He flies. Back in the day, you’d 
never have a tight end on a linebacker in 
third-down situations. It was always a 
safety walking up. But now with a guy like 
Keanu Neal [6-0, 211-pound rookie safety, 
first-round pick from Florida], these guys 
are interchangeable. You slide him outside 
and then they've got you thinking, “OK, 
now we need to pass-protect for a line- 
backer.” You're looking for the ’backer and 
then, instead, he covers the tight end and 
they bring a safety off the edge. They got 
me on that just the other day in practice. 
Has it gotten to the point where defenses 
force you to study and prepare and think so 
much that you end up with paralysis at 

the line of scrimmage? 

That’s why it’s so important now to throw 
everything out from the previous week. 
Delete everything from your memory and 
focus on just that next scheme—that’s the 
biggest thing now about being a quarter- 
back. Every week it’s different schemes, 


different pressures, different hybrids to 
worry about, so it’s control-alt-delete and 
on to the next defense and then control-alt- 
delete and on to the next one, for the entire 
season. If you start seeing ghosts from past 
games or past schemes, youre just back 
there thinking too much, like, “Is this this 
defense or that defense? Am I checking 
this play off this key or that key?” That’s not 
what you want to happen. 

Besides the mental pressure applied by the 
defense, there’s pressure on fundamentals 
to be as efficient as possible, right? 

The big thing in throwing now, you have 
to be able to throw from any platform 
because the timing of when things are open 
is really short and there’s so many variables 
that affect your footwork. Your feet could 
be facing right, but things change or 
break down and now I need to throw left. 
My hips are facing this way, but, same 
thing, uh-oh, now I need to throw the 
other way. Footwork, flexibility, changing 
arm angles, all those things are very 
important now because you never really 
know how a pocket is going to shake out. 

If you were teaching a young QB to face 
this next generation of defenses, where 
would you start? 

See spots. That’s my thing now. The older 
I’ve gotten, the more that’s become my 
thing. Don’t worry so much about where 
defenders should be or where they're 
supposed to be or all those kinds of things. 
Just see spots. And design most of your 
pass plays to be spot-read instead of 
coverage-based. Instead of getting loaded 
down thinking, “In this coverage, I’m 
going here; in that coverage, I’m going 
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there.” With so many hybrid players, 

so many variations of schemes and so 
much pressure up front and all the 

things that defenses can do, the way to 
combat all that is to see spots. 

Aaron Rodgers told me the game moves so 
fast now, all you really can read are flashes 
of space and color. Is that what you mean? 
Windows, yes. You start with a general idea 
of the coverage, but what’s more impor- 
tant now is if you've got a post route 
that’s going [to the deep middle], I need 
to be seeing this spot of the field, with 
this spacing, and if that window’s not open 
within this certain timing, then you 

move on to that next spot and then to the 
next spot. You've got to feel it now 

more than ever. 

Do these snapshots open and close like a 
camera lens? And can you prolong them? 
Yes, so the key becomes doing things like 
having your head facing this way to fool the 
defense, but actually I’m looking at this 
lens over here, watching out of the corner 
of my eye to see if it opens, without 
showing the defense that’s what I’m doing. 
Being able to move somebody to create 
that little bit of extra space needed to fit 
the ball in there, that’s what’s important for 
quarterbacks now. It’s about kinesthetic 
awareness. Spatial awareness. The game 
moves so fast now, understanding space by 
reading body language is probably the 
most important thing. 

We’re into neurology and subconscious 
processing. | mean, when QBs get together, 
do you guys lament the good old simple 
days, like five years ago? 

We are under constant barrage in the 
pocket now. Facing it requires a certain 
feel, a sixth sense. Because the minute 
youre looking at the edge rush and not 
downfield, you're toast. That’s what 
separates quarterbacks now, the ability to 
process all that information in a millisec- 
ond, make a good decision based off that 
snapshot and then to physically be able to 
get the ball to where you want it to go. 

| just realized we haven’t even gotten to all 
the physical challenges of playing QB yet. 
Exactly. G 
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1 Nickelback shows coverage, blitzes. End, 
tackle, LB join in, overloading short side. 


Unconventional sets can over- 2 Tackles pressure right to draw center. 
load short-side protection. 3.LB moves left to cover for nickelback. 


4 Safety, CB in man coverage. 


1DB shows blitz, creeping toward the line. 
2 DE or DT drops into coverage. 

In the “psycho” set, anyone 3 NT crouches low near the line. 
is a potential pass rusher. 4LB lurks, waiting on postsnap read. 
5 Lineman stands, off the line. 


6 Linemen, shoulder to shoulder, appear 
poised to crash down from the same side. 
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Where J.J. Watt has lined up 
on each snap of his career. 
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VON MILLER IS THE NEW FACE OF THE BRONCOS, BUT DOES THAT MEAN HE CAN'T HORSE AROUND? 


PROBLEMS 


On a lazy June morning, while most of the 
Broncos are at minicamp, Von Miller is 
plodding around the second floor of aman- 
sion in Hollywood, his footsteps thumping 
like jackhammers. As I wait downstairs 
with his father, I study the house. There is a 
wine cellar, which is visible through a glass 
windowin the floor, and a pool with an MTV 
Cribs—worthy view. Towels and bathing 
trunks are strewn on the deck. In the living 
room, there are empty pizza boxes, stubbed- 
out cigars and an abandoned hoverboard; a 
book about baby seals is cracked open on 
the coffee table. The scene hints at a mildly 
debaucherous night—a 10-year-old boy’s 
idea of a bachelor party. 

Miller is spending his summer here, 
populating the glassy rental with an ever- 
expanding crew of friends. After a few min- 
utes go by, his father turns on the television 
and a report about Aqib Talib getting shot 
in the leg flashes across the screen. Von Sr., 
who is soft-spoken and reserved—basically 
the polar opposite of his son—sighs. He 
tells me he often finds himself parenting 
the various young men in Von's life. 

“Sometimes you need someone to tell you 
it’s OK to make mistakes,” he says. 

Miller had moved to Los Angeles in Feb- 
ruary, a few weeks after putting up one of 
the greatest defensive performances in play- 
off history. You remember what he did. Tom 
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Brady remembers. Cam Newton definitely 
remembers—and so does John Elway, who 
stood on the stage beaming with Miller after 
the Super Bowl as confetti drizzled down. 

The next few months were a whirlwind. 
Miller appeared on The Ellen DeGeneres 
Show, the Today show, The Chelsea Handler 
Show, The Late Late Show—basically, all of 
the shows. He was eliminated on Dancing 
With the Stars after performing asalsain an 
Elvis jumpsuit, with cape. He frolicked with 
models and hung with rappers, leading his 
crew on jaunts to Las Vegas. He won 
$300,000 playing baccarat one weekend, 
then lost almost all of it. He gained nearly 
400,000 Instagram followers. 

As Miller basked in the glow of his new- 
found celebrity, it seemed as if nothing could 
harsh his buzz—except the fact that his foot- 
ball team, the one he had just carried to vic- 
tory, didn’t want to pay him what he believed 
he was worth. In the months after the Super 
Bowl, Miller’s contract negotiations with the 
Broncos played out in the media like an ugly 
divorce. The star linebacker reposted a pic- 
ture of himself and his teammates at the 


AND JUST BE MYSELF.” 


White House on Instagram and cropped out 
Elway; the GM said “that’s too bad” when he 
was cornered by TMZ. Then in mid-July, the 
clouds parted: Denver agreed to pay Miller 
$114.5 million over six years, with $42 mil- 
lion guaranteed at signing. It was the biggest 
total reward ever granted to a defensive 
player. In the news release announcing the 
deal, Elway said: “Going forward, we expect 
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great things from Von, not only on the field 
but with the responsibility he has as a leader 
on the team.” 

That’s the challenge Miller faces as the 
Broncos attempt to repeat. In the wake of 
Peyton Manning’s retirement, Miller has 
become the undisputed face of the organiza- 
tion. It’s an unlikely role for the 27-year-old. 
He’s an unrepentant goofball, an optimist 
and a fun-loving extrovert. He parties, which 
makes some people nervous because he was 
suspended three years ago for violating the 
NFL's substance abuse policy. He’s never 
been captain and he doesn’t play quarter- 
back—but he’s making quarterback money, 
which comes with its own set of expecta- 
tions. “If somebody pays you to do some- 
thing, you've got to take up the responsibility 
and be the leader for the team,’ says veteran 
Denver linebacker DeMarcus Ware. 

Back at his Hollywood mansion in June, 
though, Miller doesn’t know he’s about to 
become the highest-paid non-quarterback 
in NFL history. And he has no idea that his 
negotiations with the Broncos, which are 
keeping him away from team activities, are 
about to take a nasty turn. This morning, 
the only thing on his mind is a fishing trip 
with his father, who is waiting with me. 

After an hour or so, Miller tumbles down- 
stairs, dragging a backpack behind him like 
he’s late for school. He grins, then flicks at a 
speck of shaving cream clinging to his 
cheek. “Y'all ready?” 


WE HAD MADE plans to drive to a lake about 
80 miles north of Los Angeles, so we pile 
into an Escalade. Von Sr. climbs into the 
back seat and, in the tradition of dads every- 
where, immediately falls asleep. The young- 
er Miller rolls up his pant legs to show me 
his socks, which are printed with photos of 
a barn owl—his spirit animal. “I like what 
owls stand for: intuition, knowledge,” he 
says. The birds’ faces are shaped like tiny 
satellite dishes, he adds, which augments 
their hearing. “They hunt at night,’ Miller 
says. “When the world is full of darkness, the 
owl is successful.” 

He leans back and crosses his arms, giv- 
ing me a moment to process the metaphor. 
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It’s well-known that Miller is a man of 
many esoteric passions. Lately, he’s ob- 
sessed with time travel, which he assures me 
is definitely possible (his explanation, too 
long to fit in this space, involves traveling 
around the earth faster than the speed of 
light). He’s a Game of Thrones fanatic. “Arya 
is my favorite—she’s ruthless,” he says. 

He loves—like, really, really loves—na- 
ture. Back in Denver, he owns a300-gallon 
saltwater tank, which he stocks with sea 
urchins and crabs. “They're like so dope,” he 
says. “My sea urchin picks up shiny shells on 
the floor and puts them on. ... It’s kinda like 
sea urchin bling.” 

Not long after we leave Hollywood, Mill- 
er receives a call from one of his agents, Joby 
Branion. A few minutes go by. While he lis- 
tens, I check my phone and notice that 
Miller’s name is trending on Twitter. ESPN’s 
Adam Schefter has just written: Broncos 


proposed 6-yr, $114.5M deal to Von Miller that includes $39.8M gtd 
in first 2 years, per sources close to Denver. No dealin sight. 

As Branion’s voice hums in the background, Miller’s face darkens. 

It wasn’t supposed to happen this way. Miller had done everything 
right. He’d scaled the walls of the NFL’ tallest mountain and van- 
quished the dragon; there should’ve been a handsome reward await- 
ing him. Sure, $114.5 million sounded impressive—but the Giants 
just paid Olivier Vernon, a defensive end with 29 sacks to his name, 
more guaranteed money. In just one more season, Miller has more 
than twice as many sacks as Vernon. 

The difference, of course, is that Miller is negotiating under the 
dangling sword of the franchise tag, which precludes him from hit- 
ting the free market. But that isn’t the only snag. Inside the Broncos 
organization, some question whether Miller has truly matured in 
recent years. They see how much fun he’s having and how much 
money he’s spending, and they doubt his ability to hold out. They 
believe in his rich talent but fear he is a risky investment. 

When Miller hangs up the phone, he sighs. “This whole—the 
whole thing,” he says. “I don’t know. I’m glad I don’t have to deal with 
it every year.” Though he insists he doesn’t care what people think of 
him, he admits he’s concerned about how they'll react to the block- 


buster number. “The average fan sees the 
deal and says, ‘Bro, you gotta take that’ They 
don’t see, like ... if anything happens, they 
could cut me. They don’t understand that.” 

Miller hates dwelling on this stuff. He’d 
rather talk about his interests, the quirky 
hobbies so widely covered in the media: 
animals, outer space, movies. He loves mil- 
itary flicks, like Lone Survivor. If he didn’t 
play football, he says, he probably would’ve 
joined the Army or the Marines. He likes 
working in a unit, carrying out a shared mis- 
sion. “I’ve got to have that bond,” he says. 

A few minutes later, Miller picks up his 
phone again and opens Twitter. I see him 
typing and peek over his shoulder. He’s 
searching for his own name. 


LAKE CASITAS EMERGES from the parched 
California hills. After miles of desert views, 
the lush greenery is startling; it feels as 
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though we've reached the last level of The 
Oregon Trail. Before Miller jumps out of the 
car, he gets a FaceTime call from some 
teammates who are standing in the Broncos’ 
locker room, bunched together in front of 
safety T.J. Ward’s phone. They scream with 
glee when he appears on-screen. “When are 
you coming out?” Ward asks. It is the second 
day of camp. 

“You know I'll be there,” Miller replies, a 
little weakly. 

When we climb on board our rented 
boat, the guide hands us poles and bait, 
and we speed toward the center of the lake. 
Miller grew up in DeSoto, Texas, fishing 
and hunting on his family’s property. “I 
honestly learned how to shoot before 
I learned how to read and write,” Miller 
says. Because he has serious asthma, his 
mother, Gloria, used to pack his nebulizer 
in her Suburban on his Boy Scout troop’s 
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camping trips. “She had a generator, and 
she’d run the cord all the way to the tent so 
I could get treatments at night,” he says. 
Miller’s body has always been a physical 
paradox, freakishly strong but also vulnerable 
in surprising ways. In addition to his asthma 
(he stashes an inhaler on the bench during 
games), heis allergic to\grass, which is why he 
sometimes wears long sleeves to practice. 
He's effectively blind|without his glasses, 
Miller refused to wear|eontacts for years)so 
his mother would have to wedge his specta- 
cles through his face mask before games. 
Miller admits that his father and mother, 
who run a power supply company in DeSoto, 
spoiled him when he was a kid. They were 
active parents—sometimes a little too ac- 
tive, he says, laughing as he admits that his 
mom used to make his science fair projects. 
Gloria indulged all of his hobbies. When he 
started running track, she bought him fancy 


Miller has 547 
disrupted dropbacks 
(sacks, INTs, passes 
batted or defensed) 
since 2012, fifth 
most in the NFL. 


sunglasses and spikes (“I’m 14 years old, 
looking like Michael Johnson,” he snorts); 
when he developed an interest in Pokémon, 
she bought him a $500 Charizard holo- 
graphic. He’s still got the card preserved in 
a case back home, along with the rest of his 
collection. Blastoise, a blue tortoise, is his 
favorite. I ask him if it’s like Squirtle, an- 
other tortoise, and he gently corrects me. 
“Its Squirtle, but evolved,” 

Miller has maintained the same inner 
cirele of friends since junior high. When he 
was picked second overall out of Texas A&M 
im 2011, they flew with him to New York for 
the draft. One of his friends, Tony Jerod- 
Eddie, says Miller skipped the official party 
that night to hang out with his crew in a 
hotel room. They stayed up all night, drink- 
ing and reminiscing about Texas. “We're 
almost never apart,” says Jerod-Eddie, a 
defensive tackle for San Francisco. “We're 
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pretty much attached at the hip.” 

In truth, Miller admits, “I don’t like to be 
by myself.” Growing up, he slept in the same 
bed as his younger brother, Vins, until he was 
in eighth grade. He imports friends every 
week to his pad in Los Angeles, and he lives 
with Broncos cornerback Kayvon Webster in 
Denver. He turned his basement there into a 
man cave called Club 58, giving his team- 
mates pass codes to the door so they can 
visit at all hours. The bar seats were designed 
specifically to accommodate the wide poste- 
rior of 355-pound defensive tackle Terrance 
Knighton, a former teammate. 

Miller’s friends and teammates adore 
him. It’s evident from the stories they tell: 
how he texts them every day, how he rushed 
back to Denver on a Southwest Airlines 
flight for Manning’s retirement ceremony. 
“Von is a fun-loving, charismatic person. 
People gravitate to him,” says Mike Sher- 
man, who coached Miller for three years at 
Texas A&M. “He wants people to like him. 
He doesn’t want to disappoint anyone.” 

Sherman famously suspended Miller from 
the school’s spring game during his sopho- 
more year. He says the young linebacker had 
trouble focusing on his work, on and off the 
field. (Miller almost transferred, then re- 
turned for a breakout season.) These are the 
perils of Miller’s aversion to solitude, Sher- 
man says. People are drawn to him, and he 
has trouble blocking out the noise. “There are 
distractions in his life because of who he is— 
he’s everything to everybody,’ Sherman says. 
“He's gonnatry to help people. That can bea 
weakness sometimes. But it’s also a strength.” 


WE SPEND A couple of hours drifting under 
the boiling sun, waiting for someone to 
catch a nibble. Miller tries to ignore his 
buzzing phone. Then, just when it seems 
like we should turn around, Von Sr-s pole 
quivers; he jolts out of his seat and furi- 
ously reels in his line. His son, who has yet 
to catch anything, shakes his head when 
Von Sr. struts past him with a largemouth 
bass in hand, the fish wriggling like Miller 
after a sack. 

Miller noticed that his dad used a worm 
as bait, so he brings in his own line and 
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On July 15, Miller inked a six-year, $114.5 million 
deal with the Broncos, with $70 million guaranteed, 
making the linebacker the highest-paid non- 
quarterback in NFL history based on guaranteed 
money. The previous record was set about a 
month earlier by Eagles defensive tackle Fletcher 
Cox, who got just over $63 million guaranteed. 
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Michelle Beadle took 
the #PulseOffheNation 
and answered one 
lucky fan’s question. 


Which NFL team had the best 
offseason, draft-wise and 
free-agent-wise? 

—Braden Cardenas via Instagram 
@bradencardenas 


“Honestly, Braden, | have no idea. 

| can tell you I’m super annoyed 
that Boban Marjanovic left the 
Spurs, does that count? But if 
we're talking NFL, | guess the 
Giants did a pretty nice job. They 
spent a ton of money on defensive 
players who may or may not work 
out for them. Martellus Bennett 
to the Patriots is obviously an 
amazing move just from an 
entertainment standpoint. Can't 
wait to see how that whole thing 
works out with Belichick, Brady 
and Gronk. And there’s no way 

I’m answering the draft question 
just so people can dig this up five 
years from now and laugh at how 
wrong | was. You’re a crafty one, 
Braden, but I’m not falling for it!” 


hooks on a night crawler. “Monkey see, 
monkey do,’ he says, grinning. “It’s a copycat 
league.” After another hour goes by without 
a catch, we head back to shore. 

At the dock, a small group of strangers is 
standing by the water, waving at us like 
were passengers on a cruise ship. One of 
them is wearing a Von Miller jersey. When 
I wonder aloud how they learned about his 
whereabouts, Miller reminds me that he 
posted a Snapchat of the lake earlier that 
day. He hops off the boat and mugs for a few 
pictures with his fans—“This is the best 
thing that ever happened to me,” one 
squeals—before climbing into the Escalade. 

We cruise for a while in drowsy silence. 
Then, as we near Los Angeles, traffic grinds 
to a halt. As we inch forward, creeping along 
at a pace that must seem awfully slow to a 
man who hurtles toward quarterbacks like a 
wayward asteroid, I ask Miller ifhe ever feels 
misunderstood by fans. “I think people think 
I go through life like ... arrgh,’ he says, mak- 
ing the face he does for photos, best described 
as a genial bulldog. “That I’m not cerebral” 
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He wasn’t popular, he adds, as a rookie. 
“Nobody liked me,” he says. “Everybody 
laughed at my jokes at A&M. In Denver, I’'d 
say a good joke and everyone would be like 
...” He wrinkles his nose. 

Eventually, his teammates came around. 
The first one to befriend him, he says, was 
Elvis Dumervil. The veteran defender 
taught Miller how to dodge offensive tack- 
les, speeding off the line and then dipping 
down and around. He mentored him off the 
field too, giving him advice over dinners at 
his house. Then, in March of 2013, Dumer- 
vil was involved in one of the weirdest busi- 
ness blunders in NFL history. The Broncos 
cut him when his agent reportedly faxed his 
new contract to the team minutes past its 
deadline, saving more than $7 million. 

Without Dumervil there to center him, 
Miller started to spin off his orbit. Whispers 
about his partying and marijuana use rose to 
acrescendo. Reports that he had violated the 
league's drug policy came out in July 2013. A 
month later, the standard four-game ban 
that was announced was mysteriously in- 
creased to six games, reportedly because he 
conspired with the tester to tamper with the 
urine sample. Around the same time, he was 
arrested for failing to appear in court on a 


Miller has loved 

the outdoors since 
he was a child in 
DeSoto, Texas, 
where he learned 
how to shoot before 
he learned how to 
read and write. 


traffic ticket (he did community service and 
paid a fine). Miller was miserable. He re- 
ported to the Broncos facility throughout his 
suspension; watching his teammates suit up 
every day, he was consumed with shame. He 
grew distrustful of the media. “They wanted 
to see me down,’ he says. “I would still laugh 
and be loud and play Connect Four and 
they'd be like, ‘Von—he doesn’t get it.” 

Throughout his suspension, Miller says, 
aside from teammates, he spoke regularly 
with only one person in the Broncos orga- 
nization: Elway. At one point, the GM called 
him into his office and delivered an ultima- 
tum. “I remember him telling me, ‘If you 
don’t want to play football, leave. Don’t do 
it. Don’t waste my time.” 

Miller looked Elway in the eyes and swore 
he would make things right. 

His parents and his brother, a chef, moved 
in with him in Denver. His agents hooked 
him up with a life coach. “It was forced on 
me,’ Miller says. “I thought, ‘Man, why should 
I tell him everything—he ain’t ever been here? 
He had never even talked to athletes.” Over 
the course of a year, Miller spoke with the 
coach every two weeks. “I hated those conver- 
sations,” he says. “But looking back on it, it 
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was like, ‘Jeez—this guy really helped me. 


Task him what he learned. “Perception,” he 
says. “If you're suspended ... you don’t need 
to go to the club. There's nothing wrong with 
it. But you can’t be there and say I’m not wor- 
ried about these people. These people are the 
ones giving you endorsement deals and 
bringing you into their football team.” 

The point, Miller continues, isn’t that it’s 
unethical to go out at night, or even smoke 
marijuana, or to do any of the things a 
27-year-old does on the weekend—but that 
perception matters. “You can’t be smoking,” 
he says. “You gotta fill that void with some- 
thing else. In 20 years, when it’s legal in all 
50 states, it won’t be a big deal. But for now, 
it’s bad to the average person ... who don’t 
really know s--- about s---.” 

So he’s willing to play along with the 
league’s rules. But that doesn’t mean he 
thinks they're fair. “The NFL endorses alco- 
hol every day,” he points out. 

Since his suspension, Miller has main- 
tained a spotless record. He’s taken repeated 
drug tests for two years, becoming the first 
player to clear his slate under the league's re- 
vamped policy. He's stayed out of trouble. He's 
done everything right—which is why it raised 
afew eyebrows when, about two months after 
the Super Bowl, TMZ reported that Johnny 
Manziel, who had recently been accused of 
hitting his girlfriend so hard her eardrum rup- 
tured, said he was moving in with the MVP. 

Miller, who knew Manziel from his A&M 
days, says he had good intentions. “This year, 
I felt like I was in a place where I could shed 
some positive light on him,” he explains. “I 
have a blueprint, it worked for me.” He had 
aplan: The two athletes would live together, 
do two-a-day workouts, even hire a chef to 
cook healthy food. But that plan ended when 
the public caught wind of the arrangement. 
Still, he insists that Johnny—who is awaiting 
trial for a domestic violence charge—will be 
fine, regardless of whether he returns to the 
NEL. “F--- football,” he says. “If you don’t 
want to play football, don’t play football. It’s 
not that big of a deal.” 

Miller says he has tried to pass along his 
life coach's advice to his friends. “The same 
stuffhe told me, I tell Johnny. And Josh. And 
Martavis,” he says. (Gordon and Bryant, like 
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Manziel, have been suspended by the NFL 
for substance abuse violations.) “Honestly, I 
don’t know how you gain somebodys trust 
to get them to take your advices] ve triedww 
but they don’t retain it like I did: Tguess you 
gotta really want it.” 

When we arrive back at his house, the sun 
is beginning to set. We walk outto the pool, 
and he points out that Leonardo DiCaprio 
has a mansion nearby. “It’s super dope he 
says, a hint of reverence in his voice. I ask 
him whether he sees himself in Hollywood 
in the long run, and he gazes down at the 
city in silence for a minute, the twinkling 
lights reflected in his glasses. “If we win an- 
other Super Bow] and another reality show 
wants me, I’ll come back,” he says. “But 
now? I’m ready to go back to football.” 


EVERY NFL OFFSEASON contract battle fol- 
lows the same arc. Both sides push and 


Miller has 60 sacks 
in his first five 
seasons, placing him 
in an elite group 
that includes Hall of 
Famers Reggie White 
and Derrick Thomas. 
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pull, themJeak and deny; both sides hate 
each other, until they don’t. When I speak 
to Elwayim August, he’s ready to give praise. 
He says he felt comfortable investing in 
Miller, whose reliability the team had pri- 
vately questioned, because he was im- 
pressed by his emotional growth. “There's 
no question that for him to be where he is 
today, there had to be steps taken maturity- 
wise, Elway says. 

He adds that while he doesn’t think the 
sixth-year veteran will “get up in front of the 
team and give speeches all the time,’ he does 
expect Miller to assume a new role. “Guys 
look up to guys who make that kind of mon- 
ey and expect them to be leaders,” Elway says. 

After training camp starts, I call Miller and 
ask whether he feels burdened by his new 
responsibilities. He says he already saw him- 
self as a mentor and that his personal battles 
might allow him to help other players. “I be- 
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lieve that I can tell them my story and let 
them learn from it,” he says. 

He has seen a lot in his 27 years. He car- 
ried ungodly expectations coming into the 
NFL and somehow surpassed them. He 
disappointed people along the way, then 
fought to win them back. Before he was a 
hero, he was a pariah. He'll never forget 
how that felt. 

I ask Miller whether he’s anxious about 
stepping into Manning’s shoes. “That’s nev- 
er gonna happen,’ he says. “All I can do is be 
me.’ He doesn’t describe himself as a natural 
leader. Instead, he says, he possesses a “nat- 
ural ability to be a great teammate’—which 
sounds like a cliché but makes sense coming 
from aman who draws so much love, energy 
and comfort from the people around him. 
“T like to bring a lot of positive energy and 
just be myself,’ he says. 

“It’s been working so far.’ G 
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A-Rod in the Corner Alex Rodriguez might have been 
exiled from the game, but the disgraced slugger 
and major league baseball actually deserve each other. 


t sounds so inconceivable, naive, delusional, but it was only a decade ago 
that Alex Rodriguez was the antidote to a ruinous generation of drugs 
and greed. He was the choice of the really smart baseball men, such as 
Theo Epstein and Brian Cashman, both of whom traded for him, and a paralyzed commis- 
sioner such as Bud Selig, who tolerated Barry Bonds holding the home run record because 
soon enough Rodriguez would shatter it and make the game whole again. He would make 
them clean. 

Alex Rodriguez only made it worse. The Golden Boy wasn’t so golden after all. Following a 
bizarre week in which the Yankees held a retirement ceremony for him even though he’d never 
announced he was quitting, Rodriguez was discarded without much care. Even the pregame 
celebration before his final game as a Yankee was curtailed by thunder, lightning and rain, fit- 
ting for those who found him less of a True Yankee than the rest. “That wasn’t thunder,’ former 
Yankees player and coach Lee Mazzilli said of the biblical thunderclaps that preceded the 
downpour. “That was George.” The Yankees’ 1996 championship team was being honored the 
next day, but for Rodriguez’s night, only Mariano Rivera joined him on the field. Former team- 
mates Andy Pettitte, Jorge Posada, Bernie Williams and Derek Jeter were not present. Neither 
was his old manager, Joe Torre. That’s called a message pitch. 

Point the blame at Rodriguez, who admitted using PEDs, but no amount of reveling in his 
inglorious end can undo the enormous collaborative effort that has created baseball’s current 
dystopia. Rodriguez, along with Bonds, Roger Clemens and Mark McGwire, is part of the 
Mount Rushmore of discredited legends that represents the true legacy of the steroid era: It 
isn’t that they aren’t in Cooperstown. It’s that nobody cares. 

The all-time home run list was once led by the most recognizable foursome in sports— 
Hank Aaron, Babe Ruth, Willie Mays, Frank Robinson. That leaderboard stood for nearly 30 
years, until Bonds, who hit his 500th and 600th home runs just one season apart, passed 
Robinson in 2002. Sammy Sosa hit 60 home runs three times and won the home run title in 
exactly none of those years. While baseball took the money and laughed at warnings that it 
was undermining itself, the consequences would be felt later, with Rodriguez amassing 3,000 
hits, 2,000 runs and 2,000 RBIs—something only Aaron had done—but leaving the game 
utterly uncelebrated, inside baseball and especially out. 


The Rodriguez epitaph will be a one-sided story about the phe- 
nom who was part of the top millionth percentile of talent and blew 
it all. Yet Alex Rodriguez will in the end be no different from the 
industry in which he performed for the past two decades, a game 
that has lost its way, seemingly intent on undermining all that made 
it special. 

The game, like A-Rod, took the money (it is now close to a 
$10 billion industry), ignored the spread of steroids and lost out on 
the good stuff. Its records are now as worthless as those in the 
league it is so envious of, the NFL. It decides which team will host 
the most important games of the World Series based on an exhibi- 
tion game. It plays its championship in the worst weather because 
its leaders refuse to compromise on money and adjust the schedule. 
It plays at least one game every day between teams that play under 
two sets of rules. And because baseball cannot decide whether it 
wants to be truly modern, the game’s leadership allows it to stand 
weakly in the middle, playing a full season of baseball, simultane- 
ously rewarding and penalizing teams for not coming in first place 
by staging a one-game playoff, as if the baseball season were the 
NCAA tournament. 

Baseball wants the world to be proud of its drug-testing program. 
Meanwhile, it deals with an All-Star team of steroid-tainted players 
who thus far need a ticket to enter the Hall of Fame—Bonds, Clemens, 
McGwire, Rafael Palmeiro, Gary Sheffield, Jason Giambi, Manny 
Ramirez and most certainly Rodriguez—by disciplining virtually 
none of them and hiring nearly all—laying the weight of account- 
ability on the Baseball Writers’ Association of America. If not know- 
ing himself was the self-destructive fatal flaw of Alex Rodriguez, it 
makes perfect sense that he felt so much at home playing major 
league baseball. 
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